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The Week. 


N the Sanborn case, Secretary Richardson and Assistant-Secre- 
tary Sawyer, Mr. Douglass, and John D. Sanborn himself, have 
been examined. The gist of Richardson’s and Sawyer’s testimony 
is that no one in the Treasury knows anything about the contents 
of any contract, order, or other document which he signs; that the 
business of this department of the Government is carried on in this 
way: Some five to seven hundred letters and papers come to the 
Secretary every morning; these are opened and read by clerks, who 
then refer them to the proper officers—some to the Seeretary, some 
to the Assistant-Secretary, some to the Solicitor, and so on. As 
soon as these officials see the papers with the proper endorsement, 
they immediately affix their signatures. The contents of the papers 
they never examine, and Messrs. Richardson and Sawyer are both 
of opinion that it would be unbusiness-like for officials in their posi- 
tion to make any such examination. This is the way, according to 
the Secretary, that the Treasury has been carried on ever since the 
foundation of the Government ; so that it seems that ifit were not for 
an occasional Congressional enquiry like the present, no one but 
what are called “the $1,200 clerks” would know anything about 
the real condition of the finances. Mr. Richardson says that besides 
knowing nothing about the Sanborn contracts, they were made by 
his predecessor, Mr. Boutwell, and he regarded their continuance as 
a mere matter of routine; but as he says he knew nothing about 
them, the light in which he regarded them seems to be of little con- 
sequence. The audacity of Mr. Richardson in saying that he con- 
sidered the Sanborn contracts a mere matter of routine, when it has 
already been sworn by Simmons that he, feeling hesitation on account 
of the peculiar character of the Sanborn contract, had a private in- 
terview with Mr. Richardson in Boston, and was then and there 
instrueted by him to do what Sanborn wished, is certainly astound- 
ing. The testimony of Mr. Douglass, the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, was clear to the point that he had been kept in ignorance 
of the Sanborn contracts from the beginning. 





Sanborn’s testimony is curious. The Committee seems to sup- 
pose that the ‘“‘mysterious man of New England”—who has a 
reputation for almost magical power among the politicians in Wash- 
ington—would be guilty of low bribery and corruption ; but in this 
they found themselves much mistaken. Sanborn admits that he is 
a friend of General Butler, but he never paid him a cent in his life 
for these contracts. 
subscribed to the regular committee 
done in political campaigns. Latterly he has subscribed to 
the Butler wing of the party. Sanborn swears that out of his 
$210,000 received under the contract he has paid down $160,000 
for expenses, but he absolutely refuses to disclose the names of the 
parties to whom he paid it, because he thinks this would be a 
breach of confidence. There is something, by the way, exquisitely 
ludicrous in the solemn way in which the Committee listens to the 
scruples avowed by witnesses of this class as to ‘‘ confidential com- 
munications,” when we consider that it is out of breaches of con- 
fidence for the most part that they get their living. Sanborn 
swears that Richardson knew as much about the contract as he did 
himself. He admitted that the list of 592 railroads against which 
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he swore (in the affidavit to his contract) he had information, was | 


made up from ‘ Appletons’ Railway Guide.’ Of these 


592 railroad | 


companies he found on examination that 150 owed money to the | 


Government. 
cluded that the remainder owed the Government money.” He sent 
a list to the Department directing attention to the fact that he had 


He had investigated only these 150 cases, and “con- | 


and he talked to the Solicitor 
Nevertheless, they permitted him to in- 
clude all the cases in the sworn list. He even offered to revise the 
list, but they did not require it. His Prescott, advised 
him to swear that he had information against all the companies in 
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the list, when in fact he knew only of the 150 cases. Another 
lawyer had given him the same advice, but he refused to give the 


name. 


The most remarkable events of the week in connection with the 
Sanborn affair, however, have taken place in Brooklyn. Judge 
Benedict last Tuesday week directed a verdict against the Go 
ment in the Sanborn, Hawley, and Vanderwerken indietment, 
the ground that the Sanborn contract did “not limit his right to a 
portion of such of the taxes therein named as might be collected by 
means of his aid thereafter rendered, but that upon the execution 
of this contract Sanborn acquired a right to receive upon the col- 
lection of the taxes included in his contract the stipulated portion 
of such taxes, however and by whomsoever collected 
which, if correct, brings into striking relief the behavior of Boutwell 
and Richardson in making it. Immediately after this trial 
ended, a very interesting meeting is mentioned by the newspapers 
as having been held in Brooklyn, at which Messrs. Hawley, Vander- 
werken, Assistant-District Attorney Hughes, and other Republican 
officials were present. These gentlemen met to consider what the 
best plan of ae@tion would be, and it was decided enee 
to public opinion and “newspaper clamor,” Messrs. Hawley and 
Vanderwerken should resign, as indeed Vanderwerken had already 
done; but that for the good of the party they should be reappointed 
to other positions at least equally lucrative, and that Mr. Tenney, 
who was so indiscreet as to bring this suit against Sanborn, should 
be at once removed. Since then, Mr. Tenney has published a letter 
to Hughes requesting his resignation, on the ground that through- 
out this Sanborn case he has been in correspondence with and 
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assisting Sanborn against the Government, to whieh Hughes has 
replied by charges of a frivolous nature against Tenney. ‘To sum 
up this case, We may say that throughout it the District Attorney 


has been engaged apparently in a single-handed controversy not only 
with Sanborn and his “ pals,” but with the whole force of the United 
States Government, which has kept an in his office 
happens curiously enough to be a_ brother-in-law gk al 


assistant (who 


of 


General Williams), and the assistant turns out to be a spy acting 
against the interests of the Government throughout; and les t all 
ends in the disgrace and threatened dismissal of the District Atter- 


| ney, and promises of fat offices to the spy and his confederates, the 
He has always been a good Republican, and | 


chief of whom has made a fortune out of his conspiracy. 


The result of the Connecticut election has surprised few people, 
except by giving the Democrats a far stronger hold on the Legis- 
lature than it was thought they could secure. Indeed, down to a 
late date the Republican canvassers privately conceded the election 
of the Democratic State ticket, but declared the Assembly would 
be probably Republican. It scems to be Democratic by about fifty 
on joint ballot, which is double the Democratic majority of last year. 
It is impossible for outsiders to know what “ Gallagher combina- 
tions” and similar devices politicians may have been relying on; 
but a very sanguine set of men they would seem to be if they could 
suppose that the people of Connecticut, in face of the last few 
months of Congressional history, were going to take the trouble of 
turning out Governor Ingersoll for the purpose of benefiting the 
Republican party, or sending representatives to Hartford to re-elect 
Mr. Buckingham. Nothing was needed, the Zimes of this city re- 
marks, but to leeal interest sufficiently to call out the 
fepublican voters; but, as the same journal philosophically adds, 
‘‘so far as the returns thus far received indicate the regult, this 
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interest was not excited,” and a majority of Buckingham representa- | justice and equality,” and that, Mr. Wilson feared, was more than 


tives are not sent up from the small towns. The senatorship was 
the prize of the contest, and there will not be much regret that the 
chairman of the committee who whitewashed the Custom-house and 
the Jayne Ring two years ago is not to be returned to the Senate. 
That the Democrats will do much with their victory, except put 
Mr. Englisb, Mr. Hubbard, Mr. Eaton, or some one else in Mr. 
Buckingham’s seat, is not expected. 

Beyond the perfecting by the Senate of the $800,000,000 inflation 
bill, Congress has done little of moment during the week. Nearly 
every day the bill was debated and in one way and another voted 
upon, but at last after all the amendments it came out in a very 
simple form. It is hardly twenty lines long. It fixes $400,000,000 
as the maximum amount of United States notes, and orders into 
circulation $46,000,000 of National Bank bills. The last days of the 
debate brought out no new arguments, but some of the old ones 
were put very pointedly. Yesterday week Mr. Morton declared 
that ‘‘ the people want more money ”—a remark which exhibits with 
entire accuracy the spirit in which the more intelligent of the infla- 
tionists have carried on the controversy. Mr. Morton is willing to 
see inflation now, just as he was to see repudiation in 1866. No one 
sets about boot-licking with more alacrity and diligence than the 
Indiana Senator if he thinks that is what is wanted. Mr. Morton 
by-and-by applied to Mr. Jones of Nevada his unfailing patriotic and 
bloody-greenback argument, by demanding how the Government 
could have carried on the war without paper. We could have car- 
ried it on more cheaply than we did by at least $1,500,000,000, Mr. 
Jones replied ; and he added that the country was really afraid to 
investigate the mode in which we had managed ofr finances and 
expenses at that time: even in time of war, paper-money should 
be the last resort, not the first. 





Some hopes are entertained in many quarters that the President 
will veto this Merrimon bill, but the chances are against it. He 
would doubtless veto any greater increase, but the action of the 
Treasury with regard to “ the reserve ” has committed the Adminis- 
tration to the theory that $400,000,000 is the proper amount of the 
legal-tender currency: and the increase of the National Bank 
notes to $400,000,000 more will of course be dependent on the ability 
of the people who want the notes to buy the bonds for deposit, so 
that he will hardly feel at liberty to interfere with that. There is 
something pathetic about the prevalent expectation that General 
Grant will in some manner distinguish himself as a civil adminis- 
trator, and it shows how strong the traditions of the war still are in 
the breasts of many. The action of the Senate is almost more seri- 
ous as a “new departure” than as an increase of the currency. 
It means the violation of the solemn pledge of the national faith 
made in 1869, and the adoption of “‘ the wild-cat ” view of the nature 
and functions of money, and it shows what a terrible change the 
alliance of Southern adventurers with Northern “ operators” and 
demagogues has made in the character of the Senate. What is 
hardly less important is the fact that the party lines have been com- 
pletely broken by this question—a majority of the Republicans 
voting for inflation with a minority of the Democrats. The reckless 
and dangerous mood of the majority is well iilustrated by Morton’s 
remark (in opposition to Mr. Sherman’s amendment, “that nothing 
in the act should be construed to authorize an increase in the 
public debt of the United States”) that notes might have been issued 
to carry on the Government as of late by Mr. Richardson, which 
shows that this unprincipled man—fog he is by no means a fool— 
really contemplates unlimited issues for the ordinary expenses of 
the Administration. 





In the House the Currency Bill has been discussed, and several 
good speeches have been made. ‘To-day week Mr. Wilson of Indiana 
spoke in favor of free banking, and took occasion to warn the East 
that the South and West could, in combination, control the country : 
sould they do so, however, “‘ they would govern it in the interest of 





New England was willing to do. Upon this, Mr. Dawes made what, 
at a distance, looks like a sufficiently innocent little speech, and told 
Mr. Wilson that in Mr. Dawes’s opinion New England had not the 
slightest objection to free banking, provided the business was carried 
on under legitimate safeguards. The presumption is that what 
Mr. Wilson has set his heart on is the wild-cat bank-bill of the hap- 
py old times. Hereupon Mr. George Hoar came to his feet ready 
for an attack on Mr. Dawes. If we recollect right, Mr. Hoar sig- 
nalized the very first week of his Congressional career by an off-hand 
and thorough castigation of our own Mr. Sunset Cox. Mr. Cox 
holds it as a cardinal principle of the Virginia Resolutions of 1795 
that the Puritans, founders of New England, used to burn witches 
with fire on Boston Common. Mr. Hoar; on the other hand, stands 
prepared to prove at any moment that the smell of fire was not on 
their garmeuts, and that what the Fathers did was only to hang 
their witches—usually on some convenient and sightly Gallows Hill. 
The spectacle of Mr. Dawes saying anything about New England, 
and, above all, saying it without at the same time asserting that the 
country often has had to come round to the New England way of 
thinking, appears to have been too much for Mr. Hoar, and he ferth- 
with assailed his colleague in a fashion which he now probably re- 
gards as uncalled for and, all things considered, in very bad taste. 
On Monday last General Butler asked that the bill in relation to 
Federal officers undergoing impeachment be the special order for 
Tuesday the 14th, and it was so agreed. Common report declares 
this bill to be aimed at Durell, the Louisiana Judge. It provides 
that when once the impeachment process is entered upon, the officer 
against whom it is directed must cease exercising the functicns of 
his office and cease drawing his salary. 





The principal contributions to the: financial discussion during 
the week have been a strong and able exposition of the principles of 
sound currency in the House by Mr. Phelps, who has. won the some- 
what rare privilege of being attentively listened to in all veins; 
an impassioned protest against inflation by General Hawley, who 
rightly likened the present insane course of the majority in Con- 
gress to the passage of the Nebraska Bill, in the gravity of its con- 
sequences; the fierce remonstrance of a large meeting of “the 
solid men of Boston” in Faneuil Hall, in which those eminent finan- 
ciers, Messrs. Boutwell and Richardson, received very rough 
treatment, and enough was said to save American mer- 
chants at least from some of the shame of the performances 
in Congress; a message from Governor Dix, himself an old 
Secretary of the Treasury, to the New York Legislature, setting 
forth the danger and disgrace with which the country is threatened, 
and calling onit to forward its protest to Washington. In the mean- 
time, it is worthy ef remark that until Monday the two Massachu- 
setts seats in the Senate were vacant—Mr. Boutwell, who has been 
declining in health ever since the Simmons affair, and is now un- 
able to read or write, having neglected to pair until attention was 
publicly called to his oversight. The Springfield Republican very 
properly calls attention to the fact that ‘“ the solid men” did noth- 
ing to oppose Boutwell’s election to the Senate, although he was an 
inflationist of that most extraordinary school which claims for one 
man the right to issue paper-money at will, and was notoriously a 
Butler candidate. Altogether, the prospect, if not cheering as re- 
gards the finances, is very cheering as regards sound and healthy 
politics. The events of each day show that the laws of social and 
political economy work steadily and surely here as elsewhere, that 
what ought to happen happens, and that the time to oppose evils 
most effectively is when they first show themselves. Mr. Schurz 
happily closed the debate in the Senate by a ludicrous amendment 
instructing the Secretary of the Treasury how to use the new issues 
of greenbacks, by distributing the currency judiciously all over the 
country, keeping it out of the hands of speculators, making it as 
plenty “per capita” as the currency of France and England, and 
sending it forth steadily until every citizen is able to get his 
notes discounted “at such rates of interest as he may desire.” 
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The Supreme Court has decided a liquor case of some impor- 
tance, arising under the Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution. 
Bartmeyer, the plaintiff in error, had been tried for selling intoxi- 
cating liquors in Iowa, and appealed to the Supreme Court, the 
main ground of the appeal being that the Iowa statute of 1851 for 
the suppression of intemperance was in violation of the United 
States Constitution. It had always been considered, before the 
adoption of the Fourteenth Amendment, that even laws totally pro- 
hibitory directed against the liquor traffie came within the ordinary 
police regulations of the States, and the question now is whether 
that amendment (in providing that “no State shall make or enforce 
any law which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens 
of the United States; nor shall any State deprive any person of 
life, liberty, or property, without due process of law”) has put the 
matter in any different light. The court says in the first place that 
the statute of Iowa was in existence long before the adoption of the 
Fourteenth Amendment, and the Amendment secures nothing but 
such rights as existed at the time of its adoption; that no court has 
ever held a prohibitory law void as violating the “ privileges and 
immunities” of citizens; and that if such a proposition was seriously 
urged, the court would probably hold the right to sell liquor not 
to be a right growing out of citizenship and protected by the Four- 
teenth Amendment, so that on this head the case falls within the 
principles laid down in the New Orleans Slaughter-house cases. But 
the court says that if a case were to arise in which it were fairly pre- 
sented that a liquor-seller was the owner of liquor for sale at the 
time of the passage of a prohibitory law, then two very grave ques- 
tions would arise—first, whether such a statute did not deprive him of 
his property “‘ without due process of law”; and, second, ‘‘ whether, 
if it were so, it would be so far a violation of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment in that regard as would call for judicial action by this court.” 
This question, the court says, is not properly brought before them 
in this case, and they therefore decline to decide it. It would seem 
to be easy enough for some enterprising liquor-dealer to bring it up 
in a way to obtain a decision. 


The Senatorial contest in Massachusetts remains very much in 
the condition in which it was a week ago. It is utterly “ impossible 
to make any prediction” about the result, the friends of the chief 
candidates, Dawes and Hoar, showing no inclination as yet to aban- 
don them. <A controversy has raged within the last few days as to 
whether Judge Hoar was really in favor of Mr. Sumner’s civil-rights 
bill—a question which Mr. J. M.S.Williams, one of the Massachusetts 
representatives, has solved by declaring that he knows he is, having 
talked with him on the subject. Among the Democrats, there are 
dreadful rumors that twenty or thirty of that party can be delivered 
to Butler at any moment—a story which may be true as to the gene- 
ral fact, but seems extremely doubtful so far as the number is con- 
cerned, for if there had actually been twenty or thirty of these mer- 
chantable Democrats, the question arises why they were not trans- 
ferred to Dawes at once, since, if they had been, he might have 
been elected. The obstinacy of the Dawes and Hoar factions has 
made the balloting fur the last few days rather tame, but the thir- 
teenth ballot was a real struggle, each side putting out its full 
strength. The figures were: Dawes, 96; Hoar, 81; Curtis, 71; 
Adams, 16. Prediction is idle, but it seems almost certain that 
neither of the two leading candidates can be elected. 





Mr. Sumner’s literary executors have thought proper, erroneous- 
ly and unfortunately as it seems to. us, to publish a speech which 
he composed in March, 1871, for delivery in the Senate, in explana- 
tion of his quarrel with the President and Mr. Fish, but which was 
suppressed by the adviceof Mr. Schurz and others. The story he tells 
is a long one, and is thrown into the excited rhetoric with whic! 
the public are so familiar. Its sum and substance is that he was on 
very friendly terms with the President and Mr. Fish until the San 
Domingo affair came up; that his opposition to this caused Mr. 
Fish to remonstrate with him earnestly, and finally to cffer him asa 
bribe the English Mission ; that Mr. Motley’s dismissal was due to the 
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fact that he was Mr. Sumner’s friend, and that Mr. Fish in ascribing 
it to his improper presentation of the Alabama case departed from 
the truth, as a reference to dates would show. Mr. Fish he com- 
pares to “ Jean Paul Riechter—the only one,” and likewise to “ Her 
cules Furens,” as described by Seneca. The objections to summoning 
a dead man to bear witness against the living are numerous and 
obvious. The principal.one is, that if the living man is not disposed 
to submit to the imputations thus cast on him—and he ought not to 
be—there arises forthwith a “ question of veracity” of the most painful 
kind, which ought to be avcided by all friends of decency. As a 
general rule, a man’s quarrels ought to be closed by his death. Why 
Mr. Sumner quarrelled with the President and Mr. Fish is a matter 
that will have little importance five years hence. 


The Samana Bay Company has come to grief. The new Domini- 
can Government has fallen foul of it and annulled the charter, under 
the influence, it is said, of “ British gold.” It appears that the 
Company has not made its annual payment of $150,000, and puts in 
counter-claims of a similar amount to offset it, which the new 
Government refuses to recognize. ‘The President, Gonzales, 
accordingly, on the 25th ult., issued a decree annulling the charter, 
and restoring Samana Bay and its appurtenances to the Dominican 
Republic. The Company say that the repeal has been instigated by 
the English Consul-General, Mr. St. John, and a number of English 
residents, Who are jealous of American progress. These unworthy 
and designing persons have accordingly promised Gonzales a loan 
if he will oust the Company, and be has fallen into the snare. ‘The 
managers of the latter now declare that they will go to Washington 
for redress—a step which we have always felt satistied they would 
eventually take. We would suggest, however, to the State Depart 
ment, that instead of going to war and killing people on their 
behalf, it should lend the $150,000 out of Mr. Richardson's * re- 
serve,” to enable them to pay their rent, the omission to do which 
seems to have caused all the trouble. 

Emile Ollivier has been “ interviewed” by the Paris correspon- 
dent of the Perseveranza, Signor Caponi. He would not anticipate 
the full defence of himself contained in his forthcoming work, but, 
in explaining how the war with Prussia came about, charged the 
whole blame upon Bismarck, who, he said, had persuaded Prim to 
attack France first from the south. French diplomacy, much as it 
has been derided, discovered this plot, when the only thing for 
France to do was to announce that under no circumstances would 
she tolerate a Hohenzollern on the throne of Spain. Then followed 
what Ollivier called Bismarck’s souglet—the affront intended to 
dishonor France and compel her to declare war. This, of course, 
was the telegraphie advice from Berlin to foreign governments that 
the King had refused to have anything more to do with the French 
ambassadors. But M. Ollivier wholly ignored the sowflet which led 
to Benedetti’s dismissal—the demand, namely, that the King of 
Prussia should pledge himself for ever to withhold his consent to any 
Hohenzollern candidature ; a demand which was duly reported in 
the telegraphie cireular as the cause of the King’s action towards 
the ambassador. This disingenuousness prepares one for the highly 
credible assertion that the Emperor intended to stop fighting 
‘after a first success,” without regard to the acquisition of the 
Rhine. Passing on to the celebration at Chiselhurst, which was 
taking place that very day, Ollivier expressed his confident belief 
that the Imperial restoration was only a question of time. “If 
general elections are held, the returns will be Radical; if a pleébi- 
scite is taken, Napoleon IV. will be preferred to the Republic.” The 
peasant, incapable of fine distinctions, sees in the Bonapartist can- 
didate, whether supported by Septennalists or Legitimists, a parti- 
san of the ancien régime, and votes for the Radical candidate. In 
a plébiscite he will vote for Napoleon, “ precisely because this name 
has always been a symbol of the liberties obtained since ’89, and a 
defiance to the ancien régime.” It cannot be said that this view is 
wholly destitute of plausibility. 
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THE REAL NATURE OF THE COMING STRUGGLE. 
T would be a great misfortune, and would probably greatly dimin- 
ish or retard the results of the present uprising against “ Butler- 
ism,” if there should be any misconception on the part of the public 
as to the exact meaning of the term. There is in many quarters a 
not unnatural tendency to confine it to the particular rascalities in 
which Butler himself happens to be engaged, and to the particular 
modes by which he rallies his followers and strengthens his influ- 
ence ; and those who construe it in this way are disposed to com- 
fort themselves by the reflection that Butler cannot live very long, 
that his nerves are already shaken, and his sinful body is losing its 
nefarious activity, and that when he drops off we shall be rid of that 
particular form of danger to the state to which he has given his 
name. ‘This is, however, a very narrow view of the matter, and if it 
were widespread might prove a very mischievous one. Bad as 
Butler is, he isby no means the embodiment of that peculiar form 
of evil with which he is so prominently associated. He is simply 
the most prominent preacher of a movement which has its mission- 
aries all over the country, and which it would be folly to suppose 
dependent for its continuance on any one man’s life; a movement 
which promises to subject the American Republic to a severer strain 
than it has yet undergone, and the final defeat of which would do 
more to put democracy on a sure and lasting foundation than any- 
thing that has oecurred in modern times. He is, in fact, simply the 
Yankee counterpart of weed, and Sweeny, and Parker, and Kimp- 
ton, and Kellogg, and scores of others; yet not one of these is in 
any sense the originator of what we call “ Butlerism.” They are 
men called forth, as usual, by a certain state of things which has 
been frequently described in detail in the discussion of particular 
abuses, but which we are now called upon solemnly to consider as a 
whole; and it is this: The growth of population through immigra- 
tion, and the artificial stimulus given to manufactures by the tariff, 
have collected, in particular districts at the North, great bodies of 
persons whose occupations make them highly speculative and 
strongly radical, and whose dependence on weekly wages and the 
ups and downs of the finaneial world naturally disposes them to 
take short views of things, and to place an inordinate value on present 
advantages—a class, in brief, as different in tone of mind and mode 
of life, and manners and customs, from the population by which the 
Republic was founded, as if they belonged to a foreign nation. This 
class has been powerfully reinforced by the political enfranchisement 
of the Southern negroes, until we have now, scattered over the soil 
from Maine to the Gulf, a large bedy of voters having the principal 
characteristics of a true proletariat—its restlessness, love of novelty, 
envy, indifference to remote results, profound distrust of persons of 
wealth and education, and eagerness to rely on the Government for 
comfort or even for sustenance. Their envy and distrust of the 
wealthy and educated have been stimulated and intensified by two 
things: one is, the growth under their eyes, during the last thirteen 
years of inordinate jobbery and speculation, of a class of enormously 
wealthy men, low in moral and mental grade, who are unable to 
justify their possession of riches either by a lifetime of honest toil or 
by the possession of superior intellectual gifts, or the display of re- 
markable services to the state. The other is, the ebligation impos- 
ed on the educated class in all countries, as the keepers of the 
record of human experience, to point out the inevitable difficulties 
in the way of sudden happiness which lie in the ordinary conditions 
of human life, and the futility of all plans for the promotion of 
prosperity which do not rest on the capacity of the people for self- 
denial and forethought. This obligation duly fulfilled makes odious 
the class honestly fulfilling it. The distrust of the educated class, 
too, is strengthened by the fact, to which the better kind of dema- 
gogues point with gusto, that on several great occasions, and notably 
in the anti-slavery conflict, ‘men of culture” were tried and found 
wanting; and from this they deduce the conclusion, that the dislike 
of this class fur general sociological experimentation is the result 
not of superior knowledge or wisdom, but of selfish dislike of change 
or of imperfect sympathy with the masses, 
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The tendency to rely on the Government for all sorts of aid in 
getting a livelihood is not of purely American origin. It is the pro- 
duct of European socialism, the seeds of which were naturally found 
in Continental centralization, and were brought to this country in 
the protective system, which has been preached and practised to 
such an extent as to persuade a large number of Americans that it is 
the duty of the state to build up and regulate manufacturing indus- 
try and to find work for the artisans ; from which to the conclusion 
that it is also its duty to find work for the unskilled laborers is not 
by any means a long step. An enormous development was given to 
this doctrine by the great increase in the powers of Government 
which was brought about by the war, and above all by that most la- 
mentable act, the sejzure by Congress of the privilege of issuing 
paper-money and making it a legal tender. It is true the exercise 
of these powers was justified by the plea that they were “ war 
powers,” but this plea, as might have been foreseen, has made no 
impression on the rank and file of Butler’s and Tweed’s followers. 
The reasons they were content to leave to the lawyers and politi- 
cians; the facts were what concerned them. These made an im- 
pression which the return of peace, instead of effacing, deepened. 
The issue of paper as money by the central power is an old dogma 
of the European socialists, and one of their most valued weapons in 
their attacks upon the moneyed class; and most of their arguments 
are now used as glibly by Butler and Morton and others as if they 
were recently invented and were of American origin. Here they do 
duty as modes of extricating ‘the farmer” and “ the poor man” 
and the “Great West” from their degrading dependence on the 
Eastern bankers and speculators, and have a patriotic flavor given 
them by the services rendered by “the blood-sealed greenback ” 
during the war. In fact, the issue of unlimited paper by the Gov- 
ernment, so as “‘ to make money cheap ” and “ stimulate industry,” is 
simply Raspail’s doctrine of ‘‘ gratuitous credit,” with a seeming 
background of successful experiment ; and we find, as might be ex- 
pected, that all demagogues of the Butler school are fiercely in favor 
of it. And we would call attention to the fact that none of the argu- 
ments against it have thus far made any impression on its advocates. 
Their reply is simply: ‘* The people want more money, and they are 
going to have it”; which sounds very absurd, but is a natural ex- 
pression of the feeling of which we have spoken, that the bookmen 
have had things their own way long enough, and that their logie and 
history are simply weapons which they have long used to impose on 
and oppress the people, or, as Butler calls them, “the poor and 
lowly”; that, in short, knowledge is a Juxury, like black broad- 
cloth, and that ignorance is no more a disqualification for the work 
of government than poverty. 

‘‘Butlerism,” whether in Massachusetts, New York, or South 
Carolina, is simply a plan for the embodiment in a political or- 
ganization of this desire fur the transfer of power to the ignorant 
and the poor, and the use of Government to carry out the poor and 
ignorant man’s view of the nature of society. It was, owing to un- 
usually favorable local circumstances, put into execution by Tweed 
in this city ; it has been put into execution, and is now in operation, 
in South Carolina, and Butler is trying first to put it into opera- 
tion in Massachusetts, and then to create, by means of it, a national 
party, which shall take possession of the Government in Washington, 
as was also part of the programme of the New York Ring. The 
essential features of its practical working are the same everywhere, 
but may be studied to best advantage in South Carolina, and they 
are these: the levy of enormous contributions from property-holders 
in the form of taxation or blackmail paid to avoid some species of 
vexation ; the use of this money to bribe the legislators, and to reward 
the more active subordinates of the inner Ring, composed of a small 
number of shrewd fellows who do the talking, and make the plans, 
and lay down rules for the division of the money; loud denuncia- 
tions of the “aristocracy ” or “‘ upper class,” which is composed of 
all persons laying claim to education or professing much serupu- 
lousness; strong assertion of the powers of the Government, and 
particularly of the exeeutive branch of it, and ostentatious dis- 
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regard of constitutional restrictions, and eagerness for the solution 
of all questions of right by the naked votes of the majority. We 


propose hereafter t» illustrate this in dotail by the actual state of | 


things in this city and in Scuth Carolina. What we desire now is 
simply to draw attention to the fact that “ Butlerism” is not a 
Massachusetts disease, but one which shows itself in all parts of the 


| moreover, purport to be and are in term 


country and by precisely the same symptoms, and which it is a | 


mistake to suppose has been radically checked in New York by the 
overthrow of Tweed ; for—and we make this assertion with great 
deliberation—Tweed’s hold on the “ Poor Boy ” in New York has not 
been shaken by his fall. He is still looked upon by the poor of this 
city, as Fisk was, as a good man who made a legitimate use of the 
public funds, but whom his enemies have vanquished and brought 
to grief. 

If what we have here said be true—and we are not afraid of sub- 
mitting it to the judgment of every candid and thoughtful man in 
the country—reformers will perceive that the work cut out for them 
goes far beyond the election of a good Senator and a good President. 
It includes the conversion and education of a large body of political 
heathen. In fact, the conflict in our polities, like the great conflict 
in the politics of other countries, is not between the friends of rival 
forms of government, but between civilization and barbarism, as any 
one can see who watches the discussion now raging on the currency. 
These heathen are not by any means a majority, or nearly a ma- 
jority, of the voters; but by skilfully mixing up their peculiar views 
with questions on which intelligent men are divided, they manage 
to keep “inching along,” as the negro melody says, in their particu- 
lar path. One day they gain something in the name of democracy, 
another in the name of liberty, another in the name of equality, 
until by the end of the year their profits are large. A curious illus- 
tration of this process is now to be witnessed in Massachusetts, in 
an attempt to defeat Judge Hoar by a rumor that he is opposed to 
the Civil Rights Bill. This, if true, would be made the means of 
filling the senatorship by some old and mediocre hack, who would 
oppose nothing under the sun which the “‘ Poor Boy ” demanded. In 
like manner, the alleged hauteur of Mr. Adams would be used to aid 
the election of some “‘ genial gentleman ” whose love would be best 
won by accusing him of theft or lying. 


SANBORN’S ACCOMPLICES IN THE TREASURY. 


Sgn the Sanborn amendment was before Congress, it will be 

remembered that the only member who spoke in favor of it, 
General Butler, assured the House of Representatives that if the 
Secretary of the Treasury did not wish to appoint anybody he need 
not, and that “ he is a pretty cautious and careful man, and will take 
care to know where the money is coming from, and how it is coming, 
and with whom he is dealing, before he makes any contracts.” Mr. 
Boutwell seems to have verified this encomium upon his prudence. 
When a small, harmless creature like Kelsey appeared, he knew 
where the money was coming from, and how it was coming, and with 
whom he was dealing; but when the real man appeared, he took 
himself out of the way. The reports of Sanborn invariably refer to 
his contracts of August and October, 1872, as made with the ‘ Hon. 
George 8. Boutwell”; and Mr. Richardson, we believe, at first at- 
tempted to justify or explain his action as Secretary by intimating 
that when he came into the office he found these contracts, and 
merely carried on the work which his predecessors had begun; but 
the record by no means sustains these assumptions, and indeed 
shows an opposite series of facts. Sanborn’s first application, of the 
15th July, 1872, bears this endorsement: “ Respectfully referred to 
Solicitor of the Treasury—Wm. A. Richardson, Acting Secretary, 
Treasury Department.” The first appointment of Sanborn, bearing 
date the 13th of August, 1872, has this signature : ‘‘ Wm. A. Richard- 
son, Acting Secretary of the Treasury.” The first contract with 


Sanborn, on the same date, has this signature: “ Wm. A. 
Richardson, Acting Secretary of the Treasury.” The second 


application of Sanborn, dated October 25, 172, bears this 


ation. 





endorsement: “ Treasury Department, October 31, 1872; 

to the Solicitor of the Treasury—Wm. A. Richardson, Acting Secre- 
tary.” The second contract with Sanborn, being in form an exten- 
sion of his first to seven or eight hundred new cases, has this signa- 
ture: “Wm. A. Richardsen, Acting Secretary.” Both 
and between 
Wm. A. Richardson, Acting Secretary of the Treasury, party of the 
first part, and John D. Sanborn, of the city of Boston, Massachusetts, 
party of the second part.” We do not know when the Secretary of 
the Treasury set out on his celebrated cleetion tour in 1872, nor 
whether he was absent from his department from the early part of 
August till the latter part of October; but we note that the applica- 
tion of the 15th of July was not acted on by him and was not acted 
upon by the Acting Secretary till the 12th of August, and that Mr. 
Richardson has unconsciously shown that he did not knowingly exe- 
cute these contracts in pursuance of any instructions from Mr. Pout- 
well. From all of which it may be deduced that Mr. Boutwell's 
record is entirely clean as to this Sanborn iniquity ; or we may iufer 
that he knew perfectly well that there was an atrocious scheme 
afoot in which the great dictator from Massachusetts had a hand, 
and that it behooved him (Mr. Boutwell), as a discreet and honest 
politician, to know nothing about the transection and steer his ship 
entirely clear of it. We believe Mr. Boutwell to be, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, an honest man who will scrupulously keep his 
hands out of another man’s pockets, and we have no reason to 
believe that he made money, directly or indirectly, out of his office ; 
but it becomes clearer every day that this kind of personal honesty 
is not enough in a public man, and suspicions are rapidly thicken- 
ing that he entered into a direct or implied truee with Butler and 
allowed iniquities to go on which he must have known of, and then 
took himself out of the Treasury before the storm which his sagacity 
foresaw should break. 


referred 
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It being now evidently indisputable that it was Mr. Richardson 
who bound the Government to Sanborn, let us enquire what were 
the contracts which he signed without reading, and the transactions 
into which he entered but cannot recollect. ‘The out-of-door state- 
ment of Kelsey brings Mr. Richardson into the consultation that 
was first held by Mr. Boutwell in regard to the law and his action 
under it. The Solicitor of the Treasury also testifies that Mr. Rich- 
ardson was present at a consultation respecting the form and sub- 
stance of Kelsey's contract. It may be inferred that Mr. Boutwell 
after these consultations, or at the time of them, fixed the formal 
contract and the rate of compensation (both of which seem to have 
been subsequently adhered to), but that Mr. Richardson is responsi- 
ble for everything else that has been done. The first contract re- 
lates to a long list of distillers and rectitiers, and recites that San- 
bora proposes to recover or assist in recovering a large sum of 
money, to wit, $500,000. As fifty per cent. of the gross sum collect- 
ed was to be paid to Sanborn, this contract upon its face locked to 
paying Sanborn no less a sum than a quarter of a million dollars. 
The second contract, as we term it, or extension of the first, relates 
to about seven or eight hundred persons for legacy, succession, 
and income taxes, but the total 
named at only $50,000. These were the two contracts executed 
by Mr. Richardson while Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 
Neither of them, nor the applications upon which they were 
based, shows in detail the amounts which it was pretended were 
withheld; and how the person who drew the contracts 
was able to arrive at the sum total of $500,000 in the one case, and 
$50,000 in the other, cannot be explained from the record. The 
third contract was founded upon an application made the Ist July, 
1873, and apparently acted upon on the 7th. There is no formal 
contract that we can find, nor anything further than a reference 
of the application to the Solicitor by the Seeretary, a recommenda- 
tion of the “list being added to and made a part of Mr. Sanborn’s 
contract ” by the Solicitor, and an approval endorsed by the Secre- 
tary. But this list embraces all the railways in the United States, 
and more. Every railroad company enumerated in Poor’s ‘ Manual’ 
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is upon the list, and many projected railroads having no legal 
existence, which Sanborn bas confessed he copied from ‘ Appletons’ 
Guide.’ The application contains neither details nor aggregate. 
How much the contraec‘or could collect taxes overdue 
from a corporation which did not vet exist, he saved himself the 
trouble of stating. But the application is sworn to. In this man- 
ner the Secretary carried out the provisions of a law which said that 
the person employed must set forth a written statement under oath 
showing the character of the claim which he proposes to recover. 
The fourth contract or extension was that of August 19, 1873, 
founded upon an application made on the 19th of March. The pre- 
vious applications of Mr. Sanborn had been referred by the Secre- 
tary to the Solicitor, but this application bears no such endorse- 
ment ; as before, it is silent as to the amount of money to be collected, 
and as before, the contract which the Secretary executed specifies 
an amount, namely, $100,000. The list of persons to whom this 
contract extends covers twelve pages of the report. But the con- 
tract of August 13, 1872, with its extensions, had now swollen to 
four thousand persons, and while the sum total of money expected 
to be collected, so far as stated, was only $650,000, the real amount 
which the contracts cover has been estimated by General Butler at 
$15,000,000, and by other persons at $8,000,000; and by the steps 
which we have here retraced, thescheme was slowly put into operation 
that was to take from the Treasury say $4,000,000 and transfer it 
to a single “ unknown” contractor. 


as 


Later, these contracts began to be performed. In November, 
1872, the harvest began to be reaped. Before the end of the fiscal 
year June 30, 1873, about $50,944 had been paid in, and the con- 
tractor had received for less than a year’s service rather more than 
the country paid per annum to its President from Washington to 
Lincoln. The accounts of the fiscal year, however, did not bring 
the subject to the Secretary’s attention. ‘The contractor continued 
to send in his collections to the Secretary, and the Secretary continued 
to divide them and send the contractor back his moiety. Among 
the items was $99,685 24, and the mvuiety remitted was $49,842 62; 
but the magnitude of these amounts did not attract attention. In 
the aggregate—that is to say, up to the 9th of February, 1874—the 
contractor, out of four thousand delinquents, had made one hundred 
and seventy-two collections, and these collections had paid him 
$213,225 34, and still Mr. Richardson remained unaware that he 
had signed the contracts and substantially ignorant that they in 
fact existed. 

It has generally been supposed that there is a directing intelli- 
gence in the Treasury in the person of the Secretary, and that it is 
ordinarily hard enough for any one to get the most common busi- 
ness successfully transacted. But, according to Mr. Richardson, 
affairs there are directed and moved by a kind of deity or force 
which he terms “‘routine.” Ifa thing isonce brought within thefin- 
fluence of routine, it is carried forward and{perfected without the 
actual knowledge or direction ofany human being. For instance, if a 
deed conveying to an unknown sharper all Mr. Richardson’s private 
fortune had found its way to his official desk, he would then, as a 
matter of “routine,” have referred it to the Solicitor. The Solicitor, in 
the official belief that his chief knew all about it, would have exam- 
ined its legal phraseology and recommended its execution. Rou- 
tine would then have picked up the deed and carried it back to the 
Secretary, and would have compelled him to sign it without reading 
it ; and finally routine would have formally delivered it to the un- 
known sharper. For anything that Mr. Richardson apparently 
knows to the contrary, he may have thus executed his last will and 
testament, diverting all his property from his children and leaving 
it to Mr. Sanborn or General Butler. 

But there are reasons why this plea cannot be entertained. The 
routine of the Treasury Department is not altogether so spiritual as 
Mr. Richardson would have us believe. The manner in which it 
really moves is this: whenever a subordinate requires the signature 
of the Secretary to an official paper involving no discretion or judg- 
ment on the part of the Secretary—a paper which he may and ought 
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to sign without spending time in reading it—then the subordinate 
prepares the paper and affixes his initials to it. On the faith of 
these initials, the Secretary signs it; and if it were subsequently to 
appear that his confidence was abused, the initials would bring the 
responsibility home to the officer guilty of the abuse. Now, in the 
papers transmitted to Congress, these initials are in every case omit- 
ted, and Mr. Richardson did not supply them when before the com- 
mittee. Before he can set up routine as justification that he 
signed the papers without reading them, he must show that 
they were in such a condition as would warrant him in 
doing so. The least that he can say to vindicate himself 
is this: ‘‘These papers came to me in the usual way for 
my official signature. They were authenticated by my respon- 
sible subordinates. ‘Relying upon and being misled by their 
initials, I signed without reading them, and exercised none of 
my own judgment or discretion. My signatures were thus extorted 
by fraud. Sosoon as the fraud became known to me, I revoked the 
contracts. The names of the guilty officials are A. and B. I de- 
mand that my conduct and theirs be investigated, and, if this fraud 
which I charge be brought home to them, that they be impeached 
or otherwise punished.” When the committee, in pity of Mr. Rich- 
ardson, broke off his examination, they left him in the position of a 
guilty officer. If he has such a defence, real kindness requires that 
the investigation be pressed until the defence be established. As it 
is, all that he has said is only a confession that he is delinquent and 
responsible. 








INSECTIVOROUS PLANTS. 
Il. 

yg the Venus’s Fly-trap (of which we spoke on page 216) stood alone, 

it would be doubly marvellots—first, on account of its carnivorous 
propensities, and then as constituting a real anomaly in organic nature, to 
which nothing leads up. Before acquiescing in such a conclusion, the mod- 
ern naturalist would scrutinize its relatives. Now the nearest relatives of our 
vegetable wonder are the Sundews. 

While Dionéa is as local in habitation as it is singular in structure and 
habits, the Droseras or Sundews are widely diffused over the world and 
numerous in species. The two whose captivating habits have attracted at- 
tention abound in bogs all round the northern hemisphere. That flies are 
caught by them is a matter of common observation ; but this was thought to 
be purely accidental. They spread out from the root a circle of small 
leaves, the upper face of which especially is beset and the margin fringed 
with stout bristles (or what seem to be such, although the structure is more 
complex), tipped by a secreting gland, which produces, while in vigorous 
state, a globule of clear liquid like a drop of dew—whence the name, both 
Greek and English. One expects these seeming dewdrops to be dissipated 
by the morning sun; but they remain unaffected. A touch shows that the 
glistening drops are giutinous and extremely tenacious, as flies learn to their 
cost ou alighting, perhaps to sip the tempting liquid, which acts first as a 
decoy and then like birdlime. A small fly is held so fast, and in its 
struggles comes into contact with so many of these glutinous globules, that 
it seldom escapes. 

The result is much the same to the insect, whether captured in the trap 
of Dionea or stuck fast to the limed bristles of Drosera. As there are various 
plants upon whose glandular hairs or glutinous surfaces small insects are 
habitually caught and perish, it might be pure coincidence that the most 
effectual arrangement of the kind happens to occur in the nearest relatives 
of Dionzea. Roth, a keen German botanist of the eighteenth century, was 
the first to detect, or at least to record, some evidence of intention in Dro- 
sera, and to compare its action with that of Dionma, which, through Ellis’s 
account, had shortly before been made known in Europe. He noticed the 
telling fact that not only the bristles which tbe unfortunate insect had come 
in contact with, but also the surrounding rows, before widely spreading, 
curved inwards one by one, although they had not been touched, so as within 
a few hours to press their glutinous tips likewise against the body of the 
captive insect—thus doubling or quadrupling the bonds of the victim and 
(as we may now suspect) the surfaces through which some part of the ani_ 
mal substance may be imbibed. For Roth surmised that both these plants 
were, in their way, predaceous. He even observed that the disk of the Dro- 
sera-leaf itself often became concave and enveloped the prey. These facts, 
although mentioned now and then in some succeeding works, were generally 
forgotten, except that of the adhesion of small insects to the leaves of Suu 
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dews, which must have been observed in every generation. Up to and even 
within a few years past, if any reference was made to these asserted move- 
ments (as by such eminent physiologists as Meyen and Treviranus) it was to 
discredit them. Not because they are difficult to verify, but because, being 
naturally thought improbable, it was easier to deny or ignore them. So 
completely had the knowledge of almost a century ago died out in later 
years that, when the subject was taken up anew in our days by Mr. Darwin, 
he had, as we remember, to advertise for it, by sending a “note and 
query” to the magazines, asking where any account of the fly-catching of 
the leaves of Sundew was recorded. 

When Mr. Darwin takes a matter of this sort in hand, he is not likély to 
leave it where he found it. He not only confirmed all Roth’s observations 
as to the incurving of the bristles towards and upon an insect entangled on 
any part of the disk of the leaf, but also found that they responded similarly 


to a bit of muscle or other animal substance, while to any particles of 
jnorganic matter they were nearly indifferent. To minute fragments of 


carbonate of ammonia, however, they were more responsive. As these re- 
markable results, attained (as we are able to attest) half a dozen years ago, 
remained unpublished (being portions of an investigation not yet completed), 
it would have been hardly proper to mention them, were it not that inde- 
pendent observers were beginning to bring out the same or similar facts. 
Mrs. Treat of New Jersey noticed the habitual enfolding of the leaf in the 
longer-leaved species of Sundew (Amer. Jour. Science for November, 1871), 
as was then thought for the first time—Roth’s and Withering’s observa- 
tions not having been looked up. In recording this, the next year, in a very 
little book, entitled ‘How Plants Behave,’ the opportunity was taken to 
mention, in the briefest way, the capital discovery of Mr. Darwin that the 
leaves of Drosera act differently when different objects are placed upon 
them, the bristles closing upon a particle of raw meat as upon a living in- 
sect, while to a particle of chalk or wood they are nearly inactive. Tho 
same facts were independently brought out by Mr. A. W. Bennett at last 
year’s meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
and have been mentioned in the journals. 

If to these statements, which we may certify, were added some far more 
extraordinary ones, communicated to the French Academy of Science in 
May last by M. Zeigler, a stranger story of discrimination on the part of 
Sundew-bristles would be told. But it is safer to wait for the report of the 
committee to which these marvels were referred, and conclude this suffici- 
ently “strange, eventful history” with some details of experiments made 
last summer by Mrs. Treat of New Jersey, and published in the December 
number of the American Naturalist. It is well to note that Mrs. Treat 
selects for publication the observations of one particular day in July, when 
the Sundew-leaves were unusually active; for their moods vary with the 
weather, and also in other unaccountable ways, although in general the 
sultrier days are the most appetizing : 

“ At fifteen minutes past ten of the same day I placed bits of raw beef on 
some of the most vigorous leaves of Drosera longifolia. Ten minutes past 
twelve, two of the leaves had folded aroand the beef. hiding it from sight. 
Half-past eleven of the same day, I placed living flies on the leaves of D. 
longifolia. At 12° 48’ one of the leaves had folded entirely around its vie- 
tim, the other leaves had partially folded, and the flies had ceased to struggle* 
By 2° 30’ four leaves had each folded around a fly. . . I tried 
mineral substances—bits of dry chalk, magnesia, and pebbles. In twenty- 
four hours, neither the leaves nor their bristles had made any move like 
clasping these articles. I wet a piece of chalk in water, and in less than an 
hour the bristles were curving about it, but soon unfolded again, leaving the 
chalk free on the blade of the leaf.” Parallel experiments made on D. 
rotundifolia with bits of beef and of chalk gave the same results as to the 
action of the bristles ; while with a piece of raw apple, after eleven hours, 
“part of the bristles were clasping it, but not as closely as the beef,’ 
and in twenty-four hours ‘nearly ail the bristles were curved toward it, 
but not many of the glands were touching it.” 

To make such observations is as easy as it is interesting. Throughout 
the summer one has only to transfer plants of Drosera from the bogs into 
pots or paus filled with wet moss; if need be, allowing them to become es- 
tablished in the somewhat changed conditions, or even to put out fresh 
leaves, and to watch their action or expedite it by placing small 
flies upon the disk of the leaves. The more common round-leaved 
Sundew acts as well as the other by its bristles, and the leaf itself 
is sometimes almost equally prehensile, although in a different way, 
enfolding the whole border instead of the summit only. Very curious, 
and even somewhat painful, is the sight when a fly, alighting upon the 
central dew-tipped bristles, is held as fast as by a spider's web; while 
the efforts to escape not only entangle the insect more hopelessly as they 
exhaust its strength, but call iuto action the surrounding bristles, which, 





one by one, add to the number of the bonds, each by itself apparently feeble, 
but in their combination so effectual that the fly may be likened to the sleep- 
ing Gulliver made fast in the tiny but multitudinous toils of the Lillipu- 
tians. Anybody who can believe that such an apparatus was not intended 
to capture flies might say the same of a spider's web. 

Is the intention here to be thought any the less real becanse there 
are other species of Drosera which are not so perfectly adapted for 
fly-catching, owing to the form of their leaves and the partial or total 
want of co-operation of their scattered bristles? One such species, D. fili- 
formis, the thread-leaved Sundew, is not uncommon iu this country, both 
north and south of the district that Dionea locally inhabits. Its leaves are 
long and thread-shaped, beset throughout with glutinous gland-tipped 
bristles, but wholly destitute of a blade. Flies, even large ones, and even 
moths and butterflies, as Mrs. Treat and Mr. Canby aflirm (in the American 
Naturalist), get stuck fast to these bristles, whence they seldom eseape: 
Accidental as such captures are, even these thread-shaped leaves respond more 
or less to the contact, somewhat in the manner of their brethren. In Mr. 
Canby’s recent and simple experiments, made at Mr. Darwin's suggestion, 
when a small fly alights upon a leaf a little below its slerider apex, or when 
a bit of crushed fly is there affixed, within a few hours the tip of the leaf 
bends at the point of contact, and curls over or around the body in question; 
aud Mrs. Treat even found that when living flies were pinned at half an ineh 
in distance from the leaves, these in forty minutes had bent their tips per 
ceptibly towards the flies, and in less than two hours reached them! If this 
be confirmed—and such a statement needs ample contirmation—then it may 
be suspected that these slender leaves not only incurve after prolonged con 
tact, just as do the leaf-stalks of many climbers, but also rake free and 
independent circular sweeps, in the manner of twining stems and of 
many tendrils. 

Correlated movements like these indicate purpose. When performed by 
climbing plants, the object and the advantage are obvious. That the appa 
ratus and the actions of Dionrwa and Drosera are purposeless and without 
advantage to the plants themselves, may have been believed in former days, 
when it was likewise conceived that abortive and functionless organs were 
specially created “for the sake of symmetry ” and to display a plan; but 
this is not according to the genius of modern science. 

In the cases of insecticide next to be considered, such evidence of intent 
is wanting, but other and circumstantial evidence may be had, sufficient to 
warrant conviction. Sarracenias have hollow leaves, in the form of piteh- 
ers or trumpet-shaped tubes, containing water, in which flies and other 
insects are habitually drowned. They are all natives of the eastern side of 
North America, growing in bogs or low ground, so that they caynot be sup 
posed to need the water as such. Indeed, they secrete a part if not all of it. 
The commonest species, and the only one at the North, which ranges from 
Newfouydland to Florida, has a broad-mouthed pitcher with an upright lid, 
into which rain must needs fall more or less. The yellow Sarrécenia, with 
long tubular leaves, called “trumpets ” in the Southern States, has an arch- 
ing or partly upright lid, raised well above the orifice, so that some water may 
rain in; but a portion is certainly seereted there, and may be seen bedewing 
the sides and collected at the bottom before the mouth opens. In other 
species, the orifice is so completely overarched as essentially to prevent the 
access of water from without. In these tubes, mainly in the water, flies and 


other insects accunulate, perish, and decompose. Flies thrown into the open 


mouthed tube of the yellow Sarracenia, even when free from water, are unable 
to get out—one hardly sees why, except that they cannot fly directly upwards ; 
and a microscopic cheraur-de-frise of fine, sharp-pointed bristles which lines 
most of the interior, pointing strictly downwards, may be amore effectual ob 
stacle to crawling up the sides than one would think possible. On the inside 
of the lid or hood of the purple Northern species, the bristles are much 
stronger ; but an insect might escape by the front without encounterivg 
these. Inu this species, the pitchers, however, are so well supplied with 
water that the insects which somehow are most abundantly attracted 
thither are effectually drowned, and the contents all summer long are in 
the condition of a rich liquid manure. 

That the tubes or pitchers of the Southern species are equaily attractive 
and fatal to flies is well known. Indeed, they are said to be taken into 
houses and used as fly-traps. There is no perceptible odor to draw insects, 
except what arises from the decomposition of macerated victims ; nor is any 
kind of lure to be detected at the mouth of the pitcher of the common pur- 
ple-flowered species. Some incredulity was therefore natural when it was 
stated by a Carolinian correspondent (Mr. B. F. Grady) thatin the long-leaved, 
yellow-flowered species the lid just above the mouth of the tabular pitcher 
habitually secretes drops of a sweet and viscid liquid, which attracts flies 
and apparently intoxicates them, since those that sip it soon become unsteady 
in gait and mostly fall irretrievably into the well beaeath. But upon cul 
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tivating plants of this species, obtained for the purpose, the existence of this 
lure was abundantly verified ¢ and although we cannot vouch for its inebri- 
ating quality, we can no longer regard it as unlikely. 

No sooner was it thus ascertained that at least one species of Sarracenia 
allures flies to their ruin, than it began to appear that—just as in the case of 
Drosera—most of this was a mere revival of obsolete knowledge. The 
‘insect-destroying process” was known and well described sixty years ago, 
the part played by the sweet exudation indicated, and even the intoxication 
perhaps hinted at, although evidently little thought of in those ante-temper- 
ance days. Dr. James Macbrice of South Carolina—the early associate of El- 
liott in his ‘ Botany of South Carolina and Georgia,’ and to whose death, at 
the age of thirty-three, cutting short a life of remarkable promise, the latter 
touchingly alludes in the preface to his second volume—sent to Sir James 
Edward Smith an account of his observations upon this subject, made in 
1810 and the following years. This was read to the Linnean Society in 
1815, and published in the twelfth volume of its ‘ Transactions.’ From this 
forgotten paper (to which attention has lately been recalled) we cull the 
following extracts, premising that the observations mostly relate to a third 
species, Sarracenia edunca, alias variolaris, which is said to be the most 
efficient fly-catcher of the kind : 

“Tf, in the months of May, June, or July, when the leaves 
of those plants perform their extraordinary functions in the greatest 
perfection, some of them be removed to a house and fixed in an 
erect position, it will soon be perceived that flies are attracted by them. 
These insects immediately approach the fauces of the leaves, and, leaning 
over their edges, appear to sip with eagerness something from their internal 
surfaces. In this position they linger; but at length, allured as it would 
seem by the pleasure of taste, they enter the tubes. The fly which has 
thus changed its situation will be seen to stand unsteadily ; it totters for a 
few seconds, slips, and falls to the bottom of the tube, where it is either 
drowned or attempts in vain to ascend against the points of the hairs. The 
fly seldom takes wing in its fall and escapes. . « Ina house much in- 
fested by flies, this entrapment goes on so rapidly that a tube is filled in a 
tew hours, and it becomes necessary to add water, the natural quautity 
being insufficient to drown the imprisoned insects. The leaves of S. adun- 
ca and rubra [a fourth species] might well be employed as fly-catchers ; 
indeed, I am eredibly informed thev are in some neighborhoods, The leaves 
of the S. flava [the species to which our foregoing remarks mainly relate], 
although they are very capacious, and often grow to the height of three feet 
or more, are never found to contain so many insects as those of the species 
above-mentioned. 

“The cause which attracts flies ‘is evidently a sweet, viscid substance 


resembling honey, secreted by or exuding from the internal surface of the 


tube. . . . From the margin. where it commences, it does not extend 
lower than one-fourth of an inch.” 

“The falling of the insect as soon as it enters the tube is wholly attri- 
butable to the downward or inverted position of the hairs of the internal sur- 
fuce of the leaf. At the bottom of a tube split open, the hairs are plainly 
cuscernible pointing downwards ; as the eye ranges upward, they gradually 
beeome shorter and attenuated, till at or just below the surface covered by 
the bait they are no longer perceptible to the naked eye nor to the most 
delicate touch. It is here that the fly cannot take a hold sufficiently strong 
to support itself, but falls. The inability of insects to crawl up against the 
points of the hairs I have often tested in the most satisfactory manner.” 

From the last paragraph it may be inferred that Dr. Macbride did not 
suspect any inebriating property in the nectar, and in a closing note there is 
a conjecture of an impalpable loose powder in S. flava, at the place where 
the fly stands so unsteadily, aud from which it is supposed to slide. We 
incline to take Mr. Grady’s view of the case. 

The complete oblivion into which this paper and the whole subject had 
fallen is the more remarkable when it is seen that both are briefly but ex- 
plicitly referred to in Hiliott’s book, with which botanists are familiar. 

It is not so wonderful that the far earlier allusion to these facts by the 
younger Bartram should have been overlooked or disregarded. With 
the genuine love of nature and fondness for exploration, William Bartram 
did not inherit the simplicity of his father, the earliest native botanist of this 
country. line writing was his foible; and the preface to his well-known 
‘Travels’ (published at Philadelphia in 1791) is its full-blown illustration, 
sometimes perhaps deserving the epithet which he applies to the palms of 
Florida—that of pomposity. In this preface he declares that “all the 
Sarracenias are insect-catchers, and so is the Drosera rotundifolia.” 
‘* Whether the insects caught in their leaves, and which dissolve and mix with 
he fluid, serve for aliment or support to these kind of plants, is doubtful,” 
he thinks, but he should be credited with the suggestion. In one sentence hc 
speaks of the quantities of insects which, ‘* being invited down to sip the 
mellifluous exuvia from the interior surface of the tube, where they inevitably 
perish,” being prevented from returning by the stiff hairs all pointing down- 
wards. This, if it refers to the sweet secretion, would place it below, and 
not, as it is, above the bristly surface, while the liquid below, charged with 
decomposing insects, is declared in an earlier sentence to be “cool and ani- 
mating, l'mpid as the morning dew.” Bartram was evidently writing from 
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memory; and it is very doubtful if he ever distinctly recognized the sweet 
exadation which entices insects. 

Why should these plants take to organic food more than others? If we 
cannot answer the question, we may take a probable step towards it. For 
plants that are not parasitic, these, especially the Sundews, have much less 
than the ordinary amount of chlorophyll—that is, of the universal leaf- 
green upon which the formation of organic matter out of inorganic materials 
depends. These take it instead of making it, to a certain extent. 

What is the bearing of these remarkable adaptations and operations 
upon doctrines of evolution? There seems here to be a field on which the 
specific creationist, the evolutionist with design, and the necessary evolu- 
tionist, may fight out an interesting, if not decisive, “ triangular duel.” 





ENGLAND. 


Lonpon, March 21, 1874, 


\ Y last letter was written at a critical and anxious moment. Coomassie 
4 was taken and burnt, and King Coffee was suing for peace at any 
price. But our little army, reduced by wounds and sickness to a handful, 
was marching to the sea across flooded rivers and pestilential swamps; and 
General Wolseley, with but a native regiment for an escort, was pausing on 
the other side of the Adansi hilis, and in the heart of a hostile country, for 
the signature of a barbarous and exasperated chief to a treaty which, how- 
ever moderate in its terms, was an instrument of humiliation and defeat. It 
was vaguely feared, not there, indeed, but here, that at the last moment our 
detachments might be cut off on their victorious retreat by an ambuscade, 
and massacred to aman. The King was desperate, and the courage of his 
soldiers had been tested by the tenacity with which they held their ground 
against our Sniders and our rockets. What if the King, knowing from his 
spies the numbers and condition of our force, should attempt one last onslaught 
and surprise? Imagine, then, the relief with which we read the telegrams an- 
nouncing that Sir Garnet Wolseley had reached Cape Coast and that all the 
British troops were embarked and at sea. Last night arrived at Spithead Sir 
Garnet himself, who will find that both Houses of Parliament have anticipated 
his coming by the most cordial acknowledgments of his splendid services. It has 
been in reality a more formidable and perilous achievement, though not so dis- 
tant or so costly as the capture of Magdala, and it has cost one million instead 
of ten. Sir Garnet will probably have the choice of his own honors and rewards, 
whether it be a peerage or one of the highest military commands, or both. 
He will probably be the next Commander-in-Chief in Ireland or in India. 
He has proved himself (what is confessedly rare in our army) a thoroughly 
scientific soldier, a strategist, a tactician, and an administrator of no mean 
order. His Red River expedition had already marked him out as a soldier 
of decided originality and extraordinary resource. And now, after the tri- 
umphs and the rejoicings, comes the mauvais quart d heure, and something more 
and longer. It is but a little bill to pay ; but what are to be the future con- 
ditions of our protectorate on the Gold Coast, and our relations with our 
cowardly and worthless Fantee allies, and our savage but brave and ener- 
getic enemy, whose capital we have burnt and whose vassals we have torn 
from their allegiance? This is a grave and perplexing problem, and one 
which will tax to the utmost the vigor and discretion of our new Ministry. 
It seems clear that we must and shall accept our responsibilities, without 
extending them more than we can possibly help. 

The working parliamentary session opened yesterday with a message from 
the Throne, delivered by commission, remarkable for its brevity if for nothing 
else. There is to be no blazing legislation this year, for the country, at the 
general election, demanded peace and quiet, and measures of sober and 
practical utility. Besides, we are within a few days of Easter, and the 
session, like the season, is to be a short one; though the season, by the bye, 
is expected to be very brilliant while it lasts, thanks to the Czar, who is 
coming to assure himself of the happiness of his daughter, and to pay a visit 
to the Queen for the first time these five-and-thirty years. The last time he 
was at Windsor as the Czarevitch. I remember as an Eton boy seeing him 
ride beside the Queen at a review in the Home Park. He will have a tho- 
roughly national and popular welcome, for the Duchess of Edinburgh has 
already wor all hearts by her frank and lovable face; and there is every 
disposition to do honor to the Czar, to obliterate every painful recollection of 
twenty years since, to pay respect to the emancipator of the serfs, and to 
bear emphatic witness to the good-will of Great Britain towards her old ally 
and only momentary foe. The message from the Throne, and the speeches 
yesterday in the debates on the address in both Houses, interpret the union 
of the two dynasties as a bond of friendship between the two empires. So 
be it! Our political barometer is decidedly “set fair” just now. The 
Liberal party is absurdly demoralized and depressed, and as a party “all to 
pieces”; but the Tories bear their triumph with a meekness and good grace 
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that might disarm even a bolder and more aggressive opposition. Mr. Glad- 
stone has, as you will have seen, consented to occupy his proper place at the 
head of his party during the early part of the session ; but for the present he 
has virtually renounced the leadership, and there is no disguising that he feels 
his defeat as sorely as a woman feels a slight to her charms. His counte- 
vance betrays a dejection and bewilderment quite pitiable, and in the 
gloomiest of tones he privately assures his friends that he sees no reason 
for despondency. His speech on the address last evening seemed to depre- 
cate rather than invite objection ; the studied mildness and humility were 
almost pathetic. 

Meanwhile, I know no reason why the Tory Government, now in power 
(though not in office) for the first time since 1846, should not enjoy a toler- 
ably long innings. The country is with them, and there is no opposition in 
Parliament to speak of, for in the absence of Mr. Gladstone there is no one 
leader whom the whole party will follow. Certainly not Lord Hartington, 
Mr. Forster, Mr. Goschen, or Mr. Lowe; and though Sir William Harcourt 
would gladly take the post, and means to be a Minister rather than a law 
officer in the next Liberal Government, he has unfortunately a near rival in 
his learned friend Sir Henry James, who, in spite of his lerge and increasing 
practice at the bar, has also a strong hankering after a political career. One 
of the saddest sights just now in town is a room full of ex-Liberal M.P.s. I 
never saw a set of men who looked more wretchedly out of sorts with for- 
tune. Their smile is ghastly to behold. The new Premier, at all events, 
has very little faith in Mr. Gladstone’s retirement from public life, and anti- 
cipates a very speedy “return from Elba.” On the Budget night, Mr. Glad- 
stone will have the mingled satisfaction of criticising a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer who, once upon a time, was his private secretary. The zest of 
plucking Sir Stafford’s borrowed plumes may perhaps renew Mr. Gladstone's 
polemical ardor for the fight. 

This week, after a sudden and brief but alarming explosion of advertise- 
ments, a brochure, eutitled ‘The Fall of Prince Florestan of Monaco,’ has 
fallen upon the town. It is a satire, in the easy Voltairian vein, upon rulers 
or ministers whose passion for reform and liberal principles outruns discretion 
and public opinion, and who would fain force upon a silly and corrupt 
people, only fit to fatten under a despotism, free institutions and republican 
virtues. ‘The trials and troubles of a Prince of Monaco are, of course, sug- 
gested by Sardou’s Rabagas, which, the French Republicans insisted, was 
meant for Gambetta, when in fact it was a much nearer likeness to M. Emile 
Ollivier. The irony is shrewd and often felicitous, and the style is crisp and 
clear, and enlivened with some audacious personalities. Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, to whom the authorship was attributed, repudiates the honor; and 
it is now laid to the charge of Mr. Labouchere, the ‘‘ Besieged Resident,” 
who is quite cynical and witty enough to have written the satire, and _per- 
haps even serious enough to have written it with a purpose. Whether as 
regards its literary or its political merits, however, it has attracted more 
notice than it deserves by these pieces of preliminary puffing. As the début 
of a young man, its sparkling cleverness might promise something better 
hereafter ; as the performance of a mature brain and of a middle-aged man of 
the world, it would not be such as to cause regret that the author had written 
so little, or kegan to write so late. 
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Correspondence. 


THE CENTENNIAL AND FOREIGN POWERS. 

To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Srr: Since your journal professes very earnestly its regard for “ honesty,” 
I desire to enquire whether this profession is sincere enough. to induce you to 
give your readers a correct statement of the present status of the Centennial 
Exposition in relation to foreign powers? This, in view of the fact that you 
have denied the giving of any invitation to foreign nationsto take part in the 
Exposition, when, as you should certainly know, not only has such invita- 
tion been given by our Government, but it has been accepted by a dozen or 
more nations. In consideration of what you have said at various times on 
this subject, it is a singular want of candor to have concealed these facts. 

I make my enquiry not at all desiring it to go into your columns, but sim- 
ply in the interest of the honesty and sincerity which both you and I profess 


to revere.—Very truly, JosepH H. Coarss. 
8232 CHESTNUT STREBT, PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 3, 1874. 





{Our reply to the above searching enquiry is that the announce- 
ment of the Exhibition, like so many other things connected with it, 
was mismanaged in such manner as to deceive foreign powers and | 











which started the enterprise, pan ired that there wah to be an In- 
ternational Exposition to celebrate the centennial anniversary, * un- 
der the auspices of the Government of the United States,” and pro- 
vided for the creation of a commission to superintend if, the mem- 
bers to be nominated by the Governors of States and appointed by 
the President ; and directed the President to make proclaniation of 
the fact to foreign nations and others as soon as the Governor of 
Pennsylvania should have informed him that provision had been 
made for the erection of suitable buildings. But this was done on 
the express understanding (Section 7) that Congress was not to pro- 
vide any money for it whatever. Again, later, the Act of June 1, 
1872, was passed, creating machinery for raising the money, by or- 
ganizing a joint-stock company, called by the magniloquent name 
of the “‘ Centennial Board of Finance,” which was to issue $10 shares, 
and bonds, and open subscription-books in every State—the Gov- 
ernment again expressly disclaiming all responsibility for the ex- 
penses. In June, 1873, the Governor of Pennsylvania, although he 
well knew that no stock whatever had been taken in the enterprise 
outside his own State, and that its cost would be very great, did 
officially advise the President that * provision had been made for 
the erection of buildings, and for the exclusive control of the Exhibi- 
tion,” by the commission just created, and the President thereupon 
“declared and proclaimed, ” July 3, 1873,** that such an Internation- 
al Exhibition would be held in Philadelphia in 1876,” and “ com- 
mended it to the people of the United States,” and * cordially com- 
mended it to all nations who might be pleased to take part therein.” 
Mr. Fish then issued a circular, enclosing a copy of the 
tion to our representatives abroad, and adding : 


proclama- 


“The President indulges the hope that the Government of ————— will 
be pleased to notice the subject, and may deem it proper to bring the Exhi- 
bition and its objects to the attention of the people of that country, and thus 
encourage their co-operation in the proposed celebration. And he further 
hopes that the opportunity afforded by the Exhibition for the inte rehange of 
national sentiment and friendly intercourse between the people of both na- 
tions may result in new and still greater advantages to Science and Industry, 
and at the same time serve to strengthen the bonds of peace and frien iship 
which already happily subsist between the Government and people of 
and those of the United States.” 





Now, all this was well calculated to deceive, and did deceive, for- 
eign powers, for they in some instances at least, took this cireular 
to be a Government invitation, and evidently understeod that 
the Exhibition was, like all European exhibitions of a similar char- 
acter, a Government enterprise. Germany, Holland, and some other 
powers accordingly sent in acceptances. It thus clearly appeared 
that the circular ought to have been accompanied by a copy of the 
Act creating “ The Centennial Board of Finanee,” and that the at- 
tention of foreign nations ought to have been called to the fact that 
the board was a joint-stock company, and that after a vear’s solici- 
tation the people of the United States had refused to subscribe, and 
that the General Government had expressly provided that it should 
not be called on for money, and that no pecuniary provision had 
been made for the undertaking beyond a pledge of $3,000,000 from 
the State of Pennsylvania. As soon as Mr. Fish began to receive 
replies to his circular he perceived his error, and, like an honest 
man, issued another, in which he warned foreign states that his first 
one was not an invitation from the Government and that the 
ernment was not responsible for it. 
the matter at this moment. The projectors, however, were by no 
means dismayed, and have within three months made open 
confession that none of their stock had been taken outside of 
Pennsylvania, and somewhat audaciously announced that the rea- 
son was that it was “the expectation of the people that Congress 
would do what, under the circumstances, was necessary to secure 
the success of the Exhibition, and the celebration of which it is the 
demonstrative element.” What this means we do not exactly know. 
The fact is that, immediately after the enunciation of this proposi- 
tion, they began to besiege the Treasury for some of Mr. Richard- 


Gov- 
This is the exact state of 


| son’s irredeemable paper to enable them to go on with their work. 


That they will get none of it we sincerely hope and believe ; and we 


conceal from them its real character. The Act of March 3, 1871, | will add, in spite of our high respect for many of the gentlemen en- 
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gaged in promoting the enterprise, that for the United States to help 
them with paper-money at present would be a national disgrace and 
shame. The time has come for honest men to say that the appro- 
priation of any surplus funds of the General Government to any 
purpose but the redemption of its overdue paper, or the use of this 
paper for the expenses of any féte or celebration, or other rejoicing, 
would be a miserable fraud, with which no respectable citizen ought 
to have anything to do, because, in spite of what Ben Butler says, 
there is not one morality for nations and another for individuals. A 
merchant who had defaulted on his notes, and who was engaged in 
a deliberate attempt, as the majority in Congress is at this moment, 
to commit further frauds on his creditors, and who should give a 
great party on his birthday, with unlimited champagne and terrapin 
and flowers, would not escape public reprobation by pretending that 
he wished to show his guests some of his own water-color draw- 
ings or wood carvings, and promote peace and good-will among his 
neighbors. The neighbors would he was a rascal, and 
advise him to put off the party, sell his pictures and furniture, and 
celebrate his nativity by paying a first instalment on his protested 
paper.—EpD. NATION. ] 
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(; P. PUTNAM’S SONS have in press ‘The Maid of Orleans,’ a tragedy 

¢ by Mr. Geo. H. Calvert, conformed to the latest historical revelations 
concerning its subject; and, nearly ready, the ‘ Handbook of Statistics of 
the United States,’ previously announced. The 23th day of May, being 
the birthday of the late Louis Agassiz, has been appointed for taking a col- 
lection from the teachers and pupils of the whole country, in sums of any 
amount, to be called the “ Tcachers’ and Pupils’ Memorial Fund,” which 
will be kept separate from the general Memorial Fund, and its income ap- 
plied to the expenses of the Museum. Remittances should be sent to Mr. 
James M. Barnard. Treasurer, Room 4, No. 13 Exchange Street, Boston. 
We would suggest that the same date might worthily be commemorated by 
any State legislature then in session, by voting the small sum required to 
detray the tuition of two pupils (teachers) at the Penikese School next 
summer.—Macmillan & Co. publish this week ‘Higher Schools and Uni- 
versities in Germany,’ by Matthew Arnold. A considerable portion of this 
book was published in 1868, in a volume on the ‘ Schools and Universities of 
the Continent,’ which has been for some time out of print. The present edi- 
tion contains a new preface of 70 pages, ‘‘ comparing the policy of the Prus- 
sian Government towards Roman Catholic Education and Roman Catholi- 
cism with that of the English Government in Ireland.” Macmillan & Co. 
also publish ‘ By Sea and by Land,’ being a trip through Egypt, India, Cey- 
lon, Australia, New Zealand, and America, by H. A. Merewether, one of Her 
Majesty’s counsel. 

—The article in the last number of the Nation on “ The Informer’s Rela- 
tions to the Civil Service ” contained a clerical error where it used the name of 
Mr. “Cummings.” The person alluded to was Mr. Barbour, the President of 
the Paterson Board of Trade, and the case that of his linen thread-mill, 
which was dismantled and given up for the reason that Mr. Barbour’s foreign 
partners did not, after their experience with the Treasury, think this a safe 
country for prudent men to leave their capital in. 

—Those who arc interested in the scientific study of the races of man 
will be glad to know that the new Ethnological Society, recently established 
in this city upon the foundations of the old organization (of which Albert 
Gallatin was the first president), is giving evidence in its recent meetings of 
considerable vitality and capacity for scientific work. At the monthly 
meeting held on Tuesday evening, March 24, a carefully studied paper was 
read by Prof. Philip Valentini on a subject lying strictly within the proper 
field of an American ethnological society, namely, ‘ The Mexican Hieroglyphic 
for the Suv.” Prof. Valentini took for his starting-point the famous ‘‘ Aztec 
Calendar,” a huge sculptural stone exhumed in the great square of the city of 
Mexico, in December, 1790, representations of which may be found in the large 
illustrated works on Mexican antiquities. In fact, his paper was devoted to 
a detailed description of this stone, and an investigation of the probable 
meaning of its elaborate hieroglyphic symbols. The sculptured face, which 
occupies the centre, was examined in detail, special attention being given to 
the long, projecting tongue, which, however, in the opinion of the author of 
the paper, is not a tongue, but a huge and awkward ornament inserted in 
the lower lip. The four eartouches and the other hieroglyphic symbols im- 
mediately surronnding the face were also examined, and the conclusion was 
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reached, after a somewhat precarious course of reasoning, that the stone was 
not simply a calendar, marking, as Gama long ago ventured to suggest, the 
time of the summer and winter solstices, but an astronomical history, de- 
picting by symbols well understood in ancient Mexico the successive destruc- 
tions of the earth by the sun, as recorded in the Mexican mythology. At 
different points in the course of his enquiry, Prof. Valentini attempted to 
establish a connection between the hieroglyphies and picture-writings of 
Mexico and the peculiar inscriptions found in such abundance upon the 
ancient monuments of Central America. These inscriptions have hitherto 
been looked upon as entirely distinct from those of Mexico, and are con- 
sidered by the best modern investigators as possessing a syllabo-phonetic 
character, and, therefore, as offering a specially attractive field for some 
modern Champollion. There are a few enthusiasts quietly at work at the 
task of deciphering them. Should Prof. Valentini’s hypothesis be adopted, 
their oceupation would not indeed be quite gone, but it would take on a dif- 
ferent form, and become much less fascinating than it has been. We must 
not forget to say that the paper we have referred to was illustrated by nume- 
rous crayon drawings, large and beautiful, and by an excellent photograph 
of the “ Calendar Stone.” 

—The nationality of this latest student of American archeology, as indi- 
cated by his name, is a reminder of the fact—interestiug in many ways— 
that ethnological and philological research in the great American field has 
thus far been conducted chiefly by scholars of foreign birth, if not actually 
by foreigners resident abroad. Our native explorers in this department con- 
stitute an honorable company, for it includes such names as Pickering, Mor- 
ton, Nott, Schoolcraft, Stephens, and Gibbs among the dead, and Hall, 
Davis, Squier, Morgan, Jones, Briuton, Baldwin, Trumbull, and Wyman 
among the living. But over against these must be placed the names of 
Gallatin, Du Ponceau, Humboldt, Dupaix, Catherwood, Rafu, Ladewig, the 
Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg, and Agassiz, who have all ceased from their 
labors, and, among the living, Father Cuoq, Dr. C. H. Berendt, Mr. Charles 
Rau, Charencey, Knortz, Markham, and several others of lesser note, all of 
whom are foreigners or at least of foreign birth. Of two works which have 
recently appeared devoted to ancient Peru, one is by an Englishman, Mr. 
T. J. Hutchinson, whose interest, however, in the subject is to be explained 
by his position as British consul at Callao, and the other by Prof. Charles 
Wiever of Paris. It is true that in the light of such facts we may congratu- 
late ourselves upon the cosmopolitanism of the modern scientist ; but we 
can hardly congratulate ourselves upon the fact that the most active stu- 
dents in American archeology to-day are men who can hardly be classed as 
Americans, and most of whom are separated from the field of their labors 
by the breadth of the Atlantic. The presence of a number of wide-awake 
young men at the meetings of the Ethnological Society may perhaps be 
taken as a promise of better things to come. 

—A correspondent writes us from Germantown, Pa.: “ We have here a 
small public library, established by the Friends for the use of their own 
members, and thrown open to the publie without charge. It is open twice 
in the week for delivering and receiving books, and it is used three evenings 
in the week as a reading-room, where the best scientific and literary 
periodicals and newspapers of the-day lie upon the tables. This reading- 
room is becoming much frequented by the artisavs and working-hands 
of both sexes in this manufacturing district of Philadelphia. The library 
now contains more than four thousand volumes of the best publica- 
tions—travels, biographies, histories, works on morals and religion, and on 
natural history and the physical sciences. It has few works of imagina- 
tion, and novels of all kinds are strictly excluded. It is to the latter 
circumstance that I would call attention. The annual report of the librarian, 
William Kite, has just been made, and contains the following suggestive 
passage : 

«In watching the use of our library as it is more and more resorted to 
by the younger readers of our community, I have been much interested in 
its influence in weaning them from a desire for works of fiction. On first 
joining the library, the new-comers often ask for such books; but failing to 
yrocure them, and having their attention turned to works of interest and 
instruction, in almost every instance they settle down to good reading, 
and cease asking for novels. I am persuaded that much of this vitiated 
taste is cultivated by the purveyors to the reading classes, and that they 
are responsible for an appetite they often profess to deplore, but continue 
to eater to under the plausible excuse that the public will have such 
works. This furnishing of unwholesome mental food or poison is grad- 
ually pervading our literature to an alarming extent, from the fic- 
titious Sabbath-school little story-book, through our serials, to the more 
pretentious novel, vitiating the taste and giving false ideas of life wher- 
ever found. Could the directors of our public libraries but see the evil 
and aid in checking its spread, they would be conferring a great ben- 
efit on the young people. Our library is doing a good work in that 
direction.’ ” 

—Many people doubtless heard of Kanagawa for the first time in connec- 
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tion with the appointment of Gen. Van Buren as U.S. consul at that place. 
Those senators who hesitated to confirm him weré perbaps aware that it 
was the consulship at Yokohama that was really in question, but we sus- 
pect that the supposed obscurity of Kanagawa may have helped him through. 
The truth is that we are following the British official practice in thus desig- 
nating the treaty settlement in the Bay of Yedo. The Japan Mail (Feb. 10), 
complaining of this practice, explains how it came about. When the con- 
cession of a settlement was first made, the site fixed upon was Yokohama, 
‘‘at that time a fishing village backed by a swamp and a narrow, muddy 
canal.” The then British Minister, Sir Rutherford Alcock, feared lest the 
Japanese might attempt to isolate the colony from the mainland by widen- 
ing and deepening the canal, after the manner in which the Dutch had for- 
merly been treated. He accordingly insisted that the settlement should be 
made on the opposite or Kanagawa side of the bay, and actually took up his 
residence there. The foreigners soon found, however, that the ground was 
too shallow for a harbor, and that the native traders would not come near 
them, but flocked to Yokohama. Business inevitably crossed the bay in 
that direction, and the irritated minister in vain reported to the Home 
Government the contumacy of the merchants. Lord Russell declined to 
interfere with the course of trade, and Yokohama has continued ever siuce 
to grow in population aud importance. Kanagawa is simply the first sta- 
tion on the railway between Yokohama and Yedo. 


—A recent number of the Pall Mall Gazette contains some interesting re- 
flections on the Tichborne case “froma legal point of view” by “J. F.S."— 
presumably Mr. Fitzjames Stephen. This letter brings out strongly the 
superiiciality of most of the animadversions upon the Anglo-Saxon system of 
jurisprudence drawn out by the length of the time occupied with the case. 
Orton having landed in England at the end of 1366, and sentence haying been 
passed on him on February 28, 1374, his career as a technically undetected 
impostor lasted for seven years and two months, which is more than half the 
time duiing which the punishment of his imposture can continue. “J. F.S.” 
admits that there is here “ primd facie a scandal.” But he then examines 
in detail the causes of delay (and it is curious that in none of the criticisms 
ou the delay has this been done before), and gives the history of the case 
chronologically in this way: At the end of 1866, Orton returns from Aus- 
tralia; March, 1867, files a bill in chaucery to restrain the trustees of the 
Tichborne esta‘es from setting up certain outstanding terms as an answer to 
apy action at Jaw he might bring to recover the property. In the spring of 
186s, the writ was issued in Tichborne v. Lushington, and the delay in bringing 
the case to trial was caused in the first instance by the necessity of sending 
commissions for evidence to Australia and Chili, the returns not having 
been obtained till the end of 1869. The case was postponed in the spring of 
1870, on the application of the plaintiff, for reasons unknown; it was further 
postponed in November, 1870, on the application of the defendants, many 
of whose witnesses were shut up in Paris by the siege. The trial came on 
in the spring of 1871, and ended in a nonsuit in the spring of 1872. In 
April, 1872, a bill was found against Orton for perjury, which was removed 
by certiorari into the Queen’s Bench. The trial at bar began in 
March, 1873, and the verdict was given February 23, 1874. Taking these 
proceedings step by step, the chancery suit, which caused a delay 
of about a year, would not have been necessary except for the retention iu 
England of the distinction between law and equity, and needless artificiality 
in the law of real property. These criticisms would not apply to the con- 
duct of a similar case in this country. As to the Chili commission, the de- 
lay was here evidently unavoidable. The adjournment in the spring of 1870, 
as the cause of it is not known, may as well be left out of the account, and 
the adjourument in November, 1870, was obviously necessary. As to the 
length of the trial of the ejectment and the trial at bar, “J. F. S.” thinks that 
the trial might have been materially shortened if the evidence taken by 
commission in one could have been used in the other; he says: “It is surely 
irrational that in criminal cases there should be an inflexible rule against 
taking evidence by commission” ; but as to this it seems as if there might be 
a good deal of question ; there would in such cases as this be a strong sense 
of doubt left in the minds of the community if a verdict was rendered and 
sentence passed on the testimony of witnesses unseen and unheard. Gn the 
whole, “J. F. S.” is of opinion that the length of the proceeding cannot be 
considered a legal scandal, though it has brought to light some defects in the 
law. The real cause of the extraordinary length of the proceedings and the 
expense was the persistent, wilful determination of old Lady Tichborne to 
recognize Orton as her son at all hazards. 


—The Atheneum prints a letter from Dr. Samuel Gee which settles a lit- 
erary question of some moment. It has always been said in the biographies 
of Andrew Marvell that there was strong suspicion of that author’s hav- 
ing been brought to his death by poison. His great force as a satirist, heart- 
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ily employed as it was bya most sincere hater and despiser of political and 


religious tyranay, and the fact that he died suddenly and while in good 
general health, made such a suspicion almost inevitab’e, But it now se 

likely that it was a suspicion not in accordance with the facts, Dr. Gee 
says that Parvell really died a victim of malpractice—* ex ignorantia me- 
dici senis atque superciliosi.”. The “ old conceited doctor” would not or 
could not treat properly a case of intermittent fever. This charge Dr. Gee 


finds made by the well-known medical writer. Richard Morton, a learned 
physician of Marvell’s day. The title of the volume from whieh Dr. Geo 
quotes is as follows : * Iuperodoyia, seu Exercitationes de Morbis wm 
Acutis.’ The edition is of the date of 1692, and the place of publication, 
London. Dr. Gee makes a translation of Morton's medical Latin : 


it 


ne 
iy 


us 


ersalil 


“In this manner was that most famous man Andrew Marvell carried off 

from among the living before his time, to the great loss of the republic, and 
especially the republic of letters: through the ignorance of an old conceited 
doctor, who was in the habit on al! occasions of raving excessively against 
Peruvian bark, as if it were a common plague. Howbeit, without any clear 
indication, in the interval atter a third fit of regular tertian ague, and by 
way of preparation (so that all things might seem to be done most methodi- 
cally) blood was copiously drawn from the patient, who was advanced in 
years.” ** The way having been made ready atter this fashion, at the begin 
ning of the next fit, a great febrifuge was given, a draught, that is to say, 
of Venice treacle, ete. By the doctor's orders, the patient was covered up 
close with blankets, say rather, was buried under them; aud composed 
himself to sleep and sweat, so that he might eseape the cold shivers which 
are wont to accompany the onset of the ague-fit. He was seized with the 
deepest sleep and colliquative sweats, and in the short space of twenty-four 
hours from the time of the ague-fit, he died comatose. He died, whe, had 
a single ounce of Peruvian bark been properly given, might easily have es- 
eaped, in twenty-four hours, from the Jaws of the grave and the disease : 
and so burning with anger, [ injormed the doctor, when he told me this 
story without any sense of shame. If old women are to be sharply rebuked 
for such practice, how much more physicians and philosophers, whom it be 
hoves to prescribe nothing empirically, nothing without urgent reason, 
much less against reason and clear indication.” 
Morton, it will be seen, writes like a man after Marvell's own controversial 
heart, and the lovers of this too-much-neglected poet may feel something of 
his “ burning anger ” with the unhappy old practitioner. A too-much-neg- 
lected poet we have called Marvell; but we ought rather to call him one 
too long neglected whom our generation has rediscovered, and has restored 
to his rightful piace as a noble poet and a man of a great spirit. His posi- 
tion he is now little likely to lose, and it is unique; for doubtless there 
never was an English pyet who was such a statesinan and legislator, nor an 
English Parliament man who was such a poet. 

g I 

—In the death of Hansen the world has lost one who might very possi 
bly rank a3 the greatest mathematical astronomer since La Place. Le Ver- 
rier’s bold and brilliant feat in discovering Neptune enabled him to over- 
shadow Hansen in the estimation of the public; but the latter is vastly the 
superior in the number and importance of his pubiished works, and in the 
mathematical talent displayed in them. He was born in Denmark about 
1795, and in his youth learned the trade of watchmaker. Ilis talent attract- 
ing the notice of Schumacher, the latter had him appointed as his assistant 
at the Altona observatory. In 1825, he was called to the directorship of the 
Seeberg observatory at Gotha, where he commenced the series of investiga 
tions in gravitational astronomy which he continued with untiring vigor for 
nearly half a century. His first important paper comprised an exposition of 


a new method of caleulating the “perturbations” in the motion of the 
planets, produced by their mutual attraction—a method which formed the 


basis of a large part of his subsequent work. He soon applied his method 
to the construction of improved tables of the moon's motion—a work on 
which he was employed some thirty years. These tables were brought to aclose 
in 1857 and were then published by the British Government. They were im- 
mediately adopted in all the astronomical ephemerides of Europe. In the 
meanwhile, he had written papers which secured him special prizes from the 
Academies both of Paris and Berlin, and had published new tables of the 
sun. The mere titles of his published works would make a respectable cata- 
logue; indeed, his activity seemed to increase rather than diminish with 
age. All his writings show extraordinary power in the invention and appli- 
cation of mathematical processes, but he seems to have been deficient in the 
faculty of generalization. 

—The completion and final publication, by the University of Oxford, of 
Cleasby’s ‘Icelandic-English Dictionary,’ edited by Gudbrand Vigfusson, 
not only marks an epoch in the study of the ancient northern tongue, but 
furnishes a long-needed aid to the student of English philology. The first 
two parts (A-R) were issued several months since, and have been approy- 
ingly quoted in many recent linguistic publications. The work is almost 
encyclopedic in character, and is rich in notes illustrating the history, myth- 
ology, jurisprudence, and literature of Iceland and its Norwegian mother- 
land. It completely supersedes the lexicographical works of Bjérn Hall- 
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dorsson (1814), Erik Jonsson (1363), and Fritzner (1852-67), though the 
admirable special ‘ Lexicon Poeticum’ of Sveinbjirn Egilsson (1854-60) will 
still be found serviceable. It is to be hoped that Oxford will continue its 
in this important department of philology, and will provide English 
and American scholars with a series of texts of the -so-called®Eddic and 
Skaldic songs, and of the principal sagas, as carefully edited and as excel- 
leutly printed as its dictionary. The sole saga text—if the work can be 
properly called a saga—hitherto issued in England is the ‘ Islendingabok ’ of 
Ari Thorgilsson (Oxford, 1716), and that was wholly due to foreign scholar- 
ship. The list of English versions of the sagas is of a more respectable 
length, embracing, besides the more recent ones mentioned iu the following 
paragraph, an abstract of the Eyrbyggja saga, by Sir Walter Scott (1813) ; 
the ‘ Heimskringla’ of Snorri Sturluson, by Laing (1844); the ‘ Njdla,’ by 
Dasent (1861); the Gisli saga, by the same translator (13866); and the Viga- 
Glums saga, by Sir Edmund Head (1865). Dasent has also published an 
English rendering of Snorri’s ‘Edda’ (Stockholm, 1842), while Thorpe has 
given a version of what is known as the ‘ Edda’ of Semund (1866). 

—Icelandic learning is just now well represented in Great Britain. Gud- 
brand Vigfusson, who has beeu employed for several years at Oxford in 
arranging, editing, and adding to the materials collected by Cleasby, stands 
perhaps at the head of the living scholars of Iceland. His treatise, ‘Um 
Timatal i Islendinga Ségum i Forndld,’ on the chronology of the aucient 
Icelandic sagas, is certainly the most remarkable work relating to the history 
of Iceland during the last quarter of a century, while his edition of the 
Eyrbyggja saga (1864) and his minor philological essays are of great value. 
Ilis prose style evinces all the ease of an old sagaman, and is devoid of any 
trace of pedantic affectation. Lirik Magnusson, another Icelander, is con- 
nected with one of the libraries at Cambridge. He has published, in con- 
junction with William Morris, the poet—who has latterly been spending 
some months in Iceland—an English translation of the Vélsunga saga, and 
has likewise produced an edition of the text of ‘Lilja,’ the mediwval devo- 
tional poem by Eystein Asgrimsson, accompanied by a very good English 
metrical version. With Mr. G. E. Powell he has given tothe English public 
a selection from the important collection of Icelandic popular legends by 
Jon Arnason. He has also contributed to English magazines translations of 
the Grettis saga and the saga of Gunnlaug Ormstunga—two ancient works 
full of romantic interest. In Edinburgh, a third Icelander, Jon A. Hjalta- 
lin, a member of a family long well known for its ability, is one of the 
officers of the Advocates’ Library, the most important collection of books in 
Scotland, in which a distinguished countryman of his, T. G. Repp—author 
of one of the best treatises on the history of trial by jury—held, we believe, 
some years ago, a similar position. Mr. Hjaltalin published, near the close 
of last year, a translation of the Orkneyinga saga, so valuable for the light 
which it throws on early Scottish history, and has recently been engaged in 
delivering a remarkable series of lectures on the political and literary bistory 
of his native land. 
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VICTOR HUGO'S NINETY-THREE.* 


NEW work from Victor Hugo may be considered a literary event of 
some magnitude. If the magnitude of the event, indeed, were measured 


A 


by that of the work in chapters, books, and volumes, we should need one of 


the author’s own mouth-filling epithets to qualify it. The present perform. 
auce is apparently but a fragment—the first “récit” of a romance destined 
to embody on a vast scale the history of a single year. Like all the author’s 
novels, it abounds in subdivisions and minor headings, which serve as a 
kind of mechanical symbolism of his passion for the moral enormous. It is 
pevertheless complete enough to give us a solid reminder of his strangely 
commingled strength and weakness. The ‘ Misérables,’ we suppose, may 
have been called a great triumph; but we doubt if its successors—the 
‘ Travailleurs de la Mer’ and ‘ L’ Homme qui Rit ’—found many readers who 
were constant to the end. The verdict on the present work, however, so 
far as it has been pronounced, has been eminently favorable, and we are 
assured that M. Hugo has rekindled his smoldering torch at the pure 
flame of inspiration. The reader, indeed, has only to open the volume at 
hazard to find that M. Hugo is himself again with a vengeance. “ Cimour- 
dain was a conscience pare but sombre. He had within him the absolute. 
Hie had been a priest, which is grave. Man can, like the sky, have a black 
serenity ; it is enough that something should have made night within him. 
The priesthood had made night in Cimourdain. Who has been a priest, is 
one.” Or further: “ We approach the great peak.—Here is the Convention.— 
The gaze becomes fixed in the presence of this summit.—Nothing higher 
has ever appeared on the horizon of man.—There is the Himalayah and there 
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's the Convention.” Or elsewhere, of the ery of a mother who sees her children 
in danger: “ Nothing is more ferocious and nothing is more touching. When 
& woman utters it, you think you hear a wolf: when a wolf utters it, you 
think you heara woman. .. . Hecuba barked, says Homer.” These 
few lives suffice to show that the author has not flinched from bis chosen 
path, and that he walks escorted between the sublime and the ridiculous as 
resolutely as his own most epic heroes. In truth, at M. Hugo’s venerable 
age, and with one’s forehead aching with laurels, it is not to be expected 
that one should ever drop a glance at the swarm of vameless satirists; but 
the moral of the matter is that the luxurious cultivation of his own peculiar 
manner, for which our author continues remarkable, seems now not only 
the natural thing, but on the whole the sagacious one. If you are sure of 
your strength, the lesson seems to read, cleave to your ideal, however arro- 
gant, however perverted, however indifferent to the ideals of others, and in 
the end even the fastidious will accept you. We confess to a conservative 
taste in literary matters—to a relish for brevity, for conciseness, for 
elegance, for perfection of form. M. Hugo’s manner is as diffuse as 
that of the young woman in the fairy tale who talked diamonds and 
pearls would alone have a right to be, and as shapeless and formless 
as if it were twenty times the ‘‘grande improvisation” whict is his 
definition of the French Revolution. His prolixity, moreover, bas the further 
defect of giving one a nearly intolerable impression of conceit; few great 
rhetoricians have the air of listening so reverently to their own grandilo- 
quence. And yet we frankly admit that the effect of these volumes has been 
to make us submit to the inevitable, and philosophically accept the author 
whose shoulders sustain so heavy a load of error. To many persons our 
experience will have a familiar air. There comes a time, in most lives, when 
points of difference with friends and foes and authors dwindle, and points of 
contact expand. We have a vision of the vanity of remonstrance and of the 
idleness of criticism. We cease to look for what we know people cannot 
give us—as we have declared a dozen times—and begin to look for what 
they can. To find this last and enjoy it undisturbedly is one of the most 
agreeable of intellectual sensations. We are doubtless wrong in breaking 
our yard-stick ; for what is to become of the true and the beautiful without 
a “high standard”? We only say that we are natural, and we simply 
pretend that in this natural fashion we have been enjoying ‘ Quatrevingt- 
treize.’ 

M. Hago has chosen a subject in which his imagination may revel at its 
ease ; his inordinate relish for the huge and the horrible may feast its fill upon 
the spectacle of the French Revolution. One might have wondered indeed that 
he should not long ago have made it his own; but he has shown the instinct of 
the genuine epicure in such matters in keeping it in reserve. He has drawn 
from it effects of the most sinister picturesqueness, and, judging his work 
from the picturesque point of view merely, he is certainly to be con- 
gratulated on his topic. Judged from the rational point of view, the theme 
seems to us much less fortunate. If the French people could forget their 

Revolution for fifty years and forego all mauner of allusion to it, we are 
sure the result would be most favorable to their intellectual health. The 
moral has been drawn again and again, for seventy years, the lesson has 
been learned, the last drop of sweetness has been drained from the hideous 
sediment of blood and error. The better part of the Revolution is by this 
time a divided heritage ; European society has been living on it, paying its 
daily expenses with it, as we may say. for the last twenty years. Nothing 
could better illustrate the strange moral irresponsibility which is so often 
combined with a rich imagination than the reckless glee with which our 
author kindies the blue fire, touches off the rockets, and sets a-whizzing 
the catherine-wheels of this new apotheosis. If anything were wanted to 
prove that, as a philosopher, M. Hugo has nothing of the smallest con- 
sequence to say, the extraordinary intellectual levity with which he faces 
the unsolved problems of his theme would amply suffice. He has not at- 
tempted, however, to give us a picture of the whole Revolution, but, choosing 
a salient episode, has dramatized with characteristic vividness the sangui- 
nary strife of the Royalists of Brittany and the Republican troops. Asa 
story, M. Hugo’s work as yet is meagre ; it hus no hero, no heroine, no central 
figure, none of the germs of a regular drama. The hero properly is the 
Republican army, the heroine the fanatical horde of the Vendéans. We are 
shifted from place to place, hurried through deserts of declamation and oceans 
of paradox, tossed, breathless, from a bewildering antithesis to an astounding 
“ situation” with all that energy to which, from of old, M. Hugo's readers have 
received notice that they must accommodate their intellectual pace. Our 
author's characters are always more or less monstrous, either in virtue or 
vice, and he has given us here the usual proportion of heroic grotesques, 
Robespierre, Danton, and Marat figure, in their estimable persons, and we 
are treated to a conference in which, in the back shop of a café, they settle 
the affairs of the nation. We have seen this called one of the strong epi- 
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sodes of the work, but it is very disappointing. The leading members 
of the Committee of Public Safety talk altogether in disjointed epigrams 
and bristling antitheses, any one of which would be highly in keeping with 
M. Hugo himself on the frequent occasions when he appears as chorus 
to the drama. This scene, in which an immense effort has been attended 
with a meagre result, is ushered in by an elaborate picture of the streets of 
Paris during the high-pressure time of the Revolution. The author has col- 
lected an extraordinary multitude of small facts and anecdotes, and he 
strings them together with the effectiveness of a great painter. The chapter 
is well worth reading. Less vivid, but curious enough, is the account of the 
hall of session of the National Convention in the Tuileries and its surround- 
ing precinct. In these pictures M. Hugo makes Revolutionary Paris really 
palpable to our senses. If he would only give us more pictures and fewer 
disquisitions! His pictures, however, are vitiated by an affectation of the 
Rabelaisian fashion of long catalogues; we are deluged with proper names 
and useless enumerations. 

The 


main action of the story consists of the adventures of a 
Paris battalion sent into Brittany to confront a certain Marquis de 


Lantenac, a superb old fanatic for the Royal cause, invincible among 
his savage peasantry, and conspiring to help the English fleet to effect 
& landing. The handful of tried Parisians is commanded by a nephew 
of the Marquis, a young Viscomte de Gauvain, who has torn up his pedigree 
and cast his lot with the Republic. From Paris, despatched by Robespierre 
to hold the young nobleman, whose thoroughgoing rigidity is suspected, to a 
strict account, is acertain Cimourday, a ci-devant priest and actual radical of 
the deepest dye—one of the duskiest and most colossal of all M. Hugo’s dusky 
and colossal heroes. Cimourdain is bggad to Gauvain by ties of old affec- 
tion, having been his preceptor and more than a father to him. Ganvain, in 
fact. is the apple of his eye; he loves him better even than the Revolution. 
Just so, Gauvain is bougd to the Marquis de Lantenac, on whose head he sets 
a price, by ties of blged, and the relations of the three individuals are as 
fertile as may be expected in those terrific conflicts between the voice of nature 
and a cruel outward force which have formed the majority of our author's 
great dramatic situations. Out of all this comes an abundance of tragic 
suspense—and sometimes of comicsurprise. For the rest, the story is chiefly 
a compound of blood and gunpowder, of long descriptions, geographical 
and genealogical, which are frequently mere strings of proper names drawn” 
out through pages, and of infinite discourse on things in general by M. Hugo. 
The only really charming element in the work is the oceasional apparition of 
three little children, whose adventuresiudeed are the nodus of the action. 
Very charming it is, and lighted up with the author's brightest poetry. With 
a genius at once powerful and eccentric, like M.Hugo, if one has great disap- 
pointments, one bas great compensations. A writer in whom the poetic 
heat is so intense that he must be sublime under all circumstances and at 
any cost, makes many potravge alliance and produces many a monstrosity ; 
but every now and then it befalls him to flash his lantern upon an object 
which, as one may say, receives transfiguration gracefully. These little ehil- 
dren, whose poor peasayt-mother is supposed to have been shot in a bloody 
batiue of the Royalists, are picked up and adopted by the Parisian battalion. 
They are subsequently carried off by the Royalists, kept as hostages, and con- 
fined in an old feudal tower, in which Lantenac with a handful of nien is be- 
sieged by the Parisians. The latter break into the castle, to which the 
others, escaping through a subterranean passage, have succeeded in setting 
fire. The children are left behind, but although we see them, in their rosy 
innocence, nestling in what the author happily calls a “grotto of flame,” of 
course they are not destroyed. They are reserved obviously for future 
volumes, where their presence is the more needful that Gauvain and Ci- 
mourdain perish on the same occasion in all the sublimity of melodrama. If 
the work contained nothing else than the chapter in which the three chubby 
babies are described as playing, amid the impending carnage, in the old 
dusty library of the chateau, it would not have been ineffectually written. 
The whole work is amine of quotations—nuggets of substantial gold and 


strange secretions of the mere overflow of verbiage. M. Hugo’s pretension 


is to say many things in the grand manner—to fling down every proprsition 


like a ringing medal stamped with hisown image. Hence, for the reader, an 
intolerable sense of effort and teasion; he seems to witness the very contor- 
tions of ingenuity. But, as we say, the contortions are often those of the in- 
spired sybil, and the poet utters something worth hearing. We care little for 
the Marquis de Lantenas and less for the terrible Cimourdain; but the au- 
thor’s great sense of the sad and tragic has rarely been exercised more effec- 
tively than in the figures of Michelle Fléchard, the poor stupid starving pea- 
sant-mother of the three children, and of Tellemarcb, the philosophie beggar 
who gives her shelter in her Gesperate quest. Here the author deals with 
the really human and not with the mechanical and monstrous, aping the 
buman. All this is Victor Hugo at his best. One judgesa work of these 
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dimensions and pretensions, however, not by its parts, better or worse, but 
by its general tone, by the spirit of the whole, by its leading idea. Express 

ed with perfect frankness, the leading idea of ‘ Quatrevingt-treize * seems 
to us to be that the horrible—the horrible in crime and suffering and folly, 
in blood and fire and tears—is a delighful subject for the embroidery of tie- 
tion. After this there is no denying that M. Hugo is really fond of horrors. 
He is an old man ; he has written much and seen much ; he may be supposed 
to know his own mind ; yet he dives into this sea of blood for the pearl of 
picturesqueness with a truly amazing freshness of appetite. If we were in- 
clined to interpret things rigidly, we might find a very sombre meaning in 
the strange complacency with which his imagination contemplates the most 
atrocious details of his subject. His fellow-countrymen lately tock occasion 
to remind the world forcibly that they were of the same stock as their an- 
cestors, and that when once they had warmed to the work again they could 
burn and kill on the same extensive scale. One would have said that, to a 
reflective mind, it might have seemed that the blood-stains and ashes ot 
French history had, for some years to come, better be consigned to obseurity 

The sublimely clear conscience with which M. Hugo drags them into the light 
proves, to say the least, an inordinate share of national vanity. To say, in 
combination with this, that we have enjoyed the work, may seem but an 
admission that we have been passing through an atmosphere of corrupting 
paradox. But what we have enjoyed is neither Cimourdain nor Marat, nor 
the woman-shootings of the Royalists, nor the ambulant guillotine of the 
Republicans. Itis M. Hugo himself as a whole, the extraordinary genius 
that shines through the dusky confusion of repulsive theme and erratic treat- 
ment. Itis the great possibilities of his style and the great tendencies of 
his imagination. The latter sometimes leads him astray; but when it leads 
him aright he is great. 


Ticelve Miles froma Lemon. By Gail Hamilton. (New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1874.)—Gail Hamilton gets her title from a well-known remark 
of Sydney Smith's in a letter describing his afflictions down in his Yorkshire 
parish. He was so far from civilization, he said, that he was actually twelve 
miles from alemon. Gail Hamilton's book, however, does net wholly deal 
with the inconveniences of living in the country. It might more accurately 
be described as desultory sketches, of which some relate to scenes and inci- 
dents in the life of a small and remote Massachusetts village, while some are 
comments on matters and things miscellaneous, One topic, for example, is 
the folly of a great deal that is said against fashion—a goddess who is wor- 
shipped partly because she must be worshipped, as being 
beautiful and becoming, and partly because she saves women iu general far 
more bother than she causes them. Another topic is the agreeableness of the 
carpenter's trade ; another the relative goodness and durability of English and 
American wares and fabries ; a fourth the civil and the uncivil ways of dry- 
goods clerks; a fifth the fluctuating conclusions of the men ef science. Of 
the other and better sort of sketches, those relating to country life, one 
describes a village “church and society” getting ready for a Conference 
Meeting ; another one gives us a tin-peddler and his red cart; another fol- 
lows a new branch of the railroad over to Tudiz, and rapidly scans the 
ghosts of old days who are visible from the train to a certain number of 
the passengers. And, by the bye, to follow up the etymology of this 
same “ Tudiz” gives us a glimpse of the forefathers without their company 
manvers and out of their historical attitude and pose. We are to imagine 
a “town meeting” of forty or fifty hard-faced householders and church 
members in full session and considering the second or third article of the 
“town warrant.” It is an article enquiring whether the town will do so 
and so about a certain tract of land lying thus and thus, or will do anything 
in relation to the same. One of the parties interested, probably a voter 
resident on the tract, rises to say that he hopes the town will see the thing 
“rectified ” ; but in his inexperiencg, or on account of bis having chopped 
wood “ up on the lot” iu the winters instead of going to “district school,” 
what he does say is that he hopes to see the thing “rectitude.” They 
little know the kindly nature of the rustie Yankee of a hundred years ago, and 
the tenacity of his grip on jokes of this degree, who suppose that our orator 
was not ever after known as “Tudy ”; and it is easy to see how bis tract 
of land should inherit the name of Tudy’s. It is easy to see, too, especially 
after one has been saturated sufficiently with the spirit of Gail Hamilton's 
book, how the village young ladies who make up their muslins after the 
last number of Harper’s Bazar should also make Tudy’s into the genteeler 
Tudiz when it has to be written about for the magazines and the religious 
press ; and Tudiz it now is whenever it is in print. 

Gail Hamilton’s sketches show a great deal of clear perception and sound 
sense, and we should think they must have done much good by assisting 
young housekeepers to sensible views in regard to many parts of domestic and 
social life and economy. Not seldom she is rather shrill, and wondrous wise, 
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a 
and smart; but what she writes was written originally for the newspapers, 
where liveliness, spice, and paradox are naturally in request, and where itis a 
great deal to get, together with the rattle, snap, and fizz of tbe brilliant essays, 
so much good suggestion as there is in these pages. Here, for instance, is a 
It is of suburban school-girls who come into the cities 
by rail and who fill the cars with personal chat, racket. and rude behavior: 


word worth noting. 


The N 


“Typical American girls, pretty, geutle-faced, intelligent-looking, well- | 


dressed, will fill a ear with idle, vulgar, boisterous chatter. Out of rosy, 
delicate lips come the voices—of draymen I was about to say, but that is 
not true. . . The only quality of womanliness they possess is weak- 
Thin, harsh, inevitable, they do not so much fill the space as 

I could sometimes wish that our far-famed schools 
would stop their algebra, stop their Latin, stop their philosophies, and give 
their undivided attention to teaching their pupils how to talk. Not all can 
have musical voices, but upon pain of death I would have girls taught to 
speak low.” The trouble is partly physical no doubt, although scores in the 
hundred of the girls of whom our essayist is speaking could be drilled to talk 
respectably. But partly the trouble is allied to the unteachable lowness and 
under-breeding that exhibits itself in the ill manners of which daily there are 
thousands of instances on the various suburban railroads throughout the coun- 
try, and to effect a cure is not for this generation. Teachers however cannot 
too zealously watch in this direction, and they have a great responsibility 
laid on them. 

We feel impelled to add that were one of the best and best-schooled and 
brightest of these giddy young misses to manifest a3 she grew older a talent 
for writing sharp magazine essays, it would not surprise us to find her 
writing somewhat as follows about her hewlock plantation ruined by unex- 
ampled cold weather: “ Of course I never undertook to stem such a tide as 
this. [ never took a contract with the North Pole. When lovely 
nature stoops to folly of this stupendous sort, the only thing left for any 
respectable hemlock is to wring his bosom and to die” (p. 41). Thisisa very 
unworthy sort of glib cheap writing, aud should be left to the female Washing- 
ton Correspondent and other persous of far less good sense and gvood feeling 
than Gail Hamilton. 


Ness, 


penetrate it. 





Animal Locomotion ; or Walking, Swimming, and Flying, with a Dis- 
sertation on Aeronautics. By J. Bell Pettigrew, M.D., F.R.S., ete. (New 
York: D. Appleton & Co, 1874.)—This is the eighth in order of publication 
of the International scientific series, and, although its author is little known 
in Ameriva, and its subject is less practical than that of one of the preceding 
volumes, it has some peculiar points of interest. After an introductory 
sketch of the three modes of locomotion upon the land, in the water, and 
in the air, the author treats of them separately, but at very different lengths. 
The first occupies about thirty pages, the second about forty, while the re- 
mainder of the volume, more than half, is devoted to aerial locomotion, 
including aeronautics. This is natural enough, for the author has, during 
the last ten years, applied himself arduously, and in some respects success- 
fully, to the solation of the mavy complex problems involved in flight ; while, 
so far as we know, he has made but a single advance in the science of 
swimming (namely, in asserting the existence of a “cephalic curve” in 
addition to the previously described “‘ caudal curve” of the fish), and so far 
from increasing the knowledge of walking, he does not even seem aware of 
the existence of papers on the subject by Marey and Carlet, in France, and 
Holmes and Wilder, in this country. Indeed, we think both the public and 
the author would have been better pleased had this volume been confined 
to aerial locomotion ; for great as is the relative space accorded to it, it is 
quite insufficient for such a presentation of the many novel facts and 
arguments as shall be at the same timo attractive, instructive, and intelli- 
gible to the unprofessional reader. 

This is particularly the case in respect to the endeavor to demonstrate 
that “all wings are screws, structurally and functionally”; “the wing, dur- 
ing its action, reverses its planes and describes a figure-of-eight track in 
space’’; and “ when advancing with the body, describes a looped and waved 
track.”” Since the foregoing propositions have been confirmed by the inde- 
pendent researches of several others, including Marey (whose admission of 
the author's priority is quoted upon page 16), we are interested chiefly in 
those conclusions which are at variance with hitherto accepted opinions. 
The most striking of these is that “ the effective stroke is delivered down- 
wards and forwards ” instead of backwards, as has been stated heretofore by 
all observers and reasoners upon aerial locomotion. 

Space will not permit a fair presentation of the arguments in favor of 
this extraordinary proposition ; that they are by no means clearly stated does 
not prove their incorrectness, but it certainly suggests the existence of a 
lurking fallacy. One naturally looks for an enumeration of direct observa- 
tions, with the names of the birds and the dates, but beyond the mere as- 
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sertion that the conclusion has been reached after “a close observation of the 
living bird,” we find that five of the six “ reasons why the effective stroke 
should be delivered downwards and forwards” are statements of what, in 
the author’s opinion, would occur if it were not so; the sixth reason regarding 
the character of the articular surfaces. But, to adopt the author’s method of 
reasoning, it is fair to conclude that if his proposition is correct, then in swim- 
ming the concave palm should be directed forward instead of backward, and 


ation. 





| the paddles of steamboats should “back water” in erder to propel the ves- 





sel forward. 

More readily accepted are the following propositions: ‘‘ The air-cells in in- 
sects and birds are not essential to flight’; “ the wing-area is variable, and 
in excess of absolute requirement.” That the wing-area decreases as the 
size of the animal increases (relatively, of course), seems to be demonstrated 
by the measurements of M. de Lucy. The author offers a confused mass of 
figures representing the weights and measurements of a gannet and heron, as 
confirmatory of this investigator's results; but when he says that the com- 
bined area of two wings, each having 1914 square inches, is three fect three 
inches square, one is inclined to doubt the accuracy of his conclusions. 

Dr. Pettigrew is satisfied that the air may and will, by man’s ingenuity, 
be traversed sooner or later. But the future “ flying-machine will be no- 
thing akin to the balloon,” the discovery of which, indeed, our author thinks 
“has retarded the science of acrostation, by misleading men’s minds, and 
causing them to look for the solution of the problem by the aid of a machine 
lighter than the air, and which has no analogue in nature.” 





Dictionary of Elevations and Climatic Register of the United States. By 
Dr. J. M. Toner. (New York: PD. Van Nostrand. 1874.)—This work re- 
cords between seven and eight thousand elevations, principally in this coun- 
try, with a few in foreign countries. Of those in the United States, the 
greater part are in the Eastern and Middle States. Besides the elevations, 
in many cases the approximate geographical positions, the mean annual 
temperature, and the total annual rain-fall are given. The whole work, in 
its arrangement, and in the character of the data which it presents, shows 
signs of haste and want of care and judgment in compilation. It contains 
a great many errors, some of them inexcusable. For example, two of the 
best-known peaks in the United States, Long’s and Pike’s, Colorado, are 
given respectively as 11,500 and 12,000 feet in elevation. Both these moun- 
tains have been measured as accurately as can be done with the barometer 
—Long’s Peak, by Major Powell, giving an elevation of 14,050 feet, and 
Pike’s Peak, by Dr. Parry, giving 14,216 feet. Later measurements by Pro- 
fessor Hayden do not change these figures materially. Mt. Hood, Oregon, 
is given at 17,900 feet ; its true elevation, determined several years ago by 
Lieutenant Williamson, is 11,225 feet. Mt. Baker, Cascade range, W. T., 
is, instead of being 14,000 feet high, as the author bas it, 10,719, as mea- 
sured by the Coast Survey. Mt. St. Helens is mentioned several times 
by Dr. Toner, who places it now in Oregon, and*again in California, and 
with elevations ranging from 3,500 feet to 15,500. There is a peak of this 
name in California having about the altitude first-named. The much more 
significant Mt. St. Heleus, W. T., has never been measured accu- 
rately, or if measured, the result bas never been published; but it 
is known to be between 11,000 and 12,000 feet. Mt. St. Elias, too, 
whose location has never been settled by Dr. Toner, has several different 
elevations ascribed to it, the greatest, 17,900, being very near the estimate 
of its height made by Malespina, and quoted by Humboldt. A measurement 
of this mountain by La Pérouse, however, allows it an elevation of but 
12,661, which other evidence tends to corroborate. A “ Mt. Murchiston, 
Rocky Mts.,” is set down as 15,789 feet. The highest peak ig the range yet 
determined does not exceed 14,300 feet. Mt. Agassiz, Arizona (better 
known as Mt. San Francisco), is given as 7,510 feet. Whipple (Pac. R.R. 
Rep., Vol. [V.) makes it 12,052 feet. The elevation of the sources of the 
Missouri and Snake rivers, given as 5,000 feet, is really in the neighborhood 
of §,000 (Hayden, 6th Annual Rep.) Berthoud Pass, Colorado, given as 
10,896 feet, is 11,349 feet (Parry). The elevation of the Wind River 
range is given as 10,000 feet. This is the height of the timber line in this 
rapge, not that of the range itself. Denver, Colorado, an important geo- 
graphical centre, is given as 5,350 feet (Parry’s barometrical determination). 
The author has-not availed himself of the more reliable determination fur- 
nished by the railroads. Union, Nevada, 616 feet ; “ Polvero,” Colorado, 
700 feet ; Tennessee, IIl., 0 feet, are all impossible elevations. 

Besides errors of this kind, which abound, many points are placed in the 
wrong State or Territory, many names are misspelled, and the book is filled 
with typographical mistakes. 
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cipate a public demand for this record of his son’s career, and it naturally 
will find most of its readers among personal friends. 
that is of little interest except for such. 
bulk of the volume make it less a biography than an autobiography. 


There is much in it 
The letters which compose the 
We 
note the following among other passages which strike the civilian as 
characteristic of the professional soldier: Young Bayard writes from West 
Point, May, 1855, of great rejoicing at the prospect of a war with England. 
“Au English war for Americans is esteemed preferable to a war with any 
other country. Engiand’s hate for us is heartily reciprocated.” 
tainly worthy of Goidwin Smith. 


This is cer- 
lle writes of Ossawattomie in 1856: 
“Here that prince of cut-throats and marauders (Brown) made his head- 
quarters Jast summer, and carried on the war against Missourians and pro- 
slavery settlers.” Like many another anti-‘‘ Kansas-shricker” he by-and- 
by found himself continuing the campaign begun at Ossawattomie. In 1862 
he writes from near Strasburg of a hero of that day: “ Fremont’s army is a 
rabble. He is a perfect gentleman, but not adequate to sach a command. 
He has been out-generalled by Jackson, who made a splendid retreat.” 
General Bayard was killed too early in the war for his name to be very well 
known at its close, but in the interval between its outbreak and December, 
1862, he had won an honorable reputation as a commander of cavalry, and 


was at the latter date esteemed by some the most promising general ofticer | 


in that branch of the service. Ie appears to have been a hero with his 
troops, and being himself fearless, he naturally inspired them with some 
measure of his own spirit. His notes of a few of the many movements, 
marches, and countermarches of which that portion of Virginia between 
Washington, Aquia Creek, and the Valiey of the Shenandoah was the theatre, 
while usually of the briefest description, bring vividly to mind a period of 
anxiety and suspense which once seemed to have no end, and now seems 
very long past. 


RECENT GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS, 
Culture and Manufacture of Ramie and Jute in the United States. 
of New Orleans. 
ington. 1873. 
The strong probability of the success of the measures set on foot for the 
cultivation of these plants in the United States induced the Commissioner 
of Agriculture to request Mr. Emile Lefrane, of the ‘Southern Ramie-Plant- 
ing Association,” to prepare a work giving instructions for the manipulation 
of the plant. Much has been done by the Agricultural Department in the 
distribution of the seeds of the ramie plant, in the hope of inducing a gene- 
ral interest in its culture, and Mr. Commissioner Watts intends to reproduce 
the memoir in his Annual Report, with plates and drawings of the machinery 
required. The establishment of a model jute plantation at Washington, un- 
der the superintendence of the Department of Agriculture, is strongly urged 
by Mr. Lefranc, who thinks that but little effort and outlay will be required 
to develop the culture of jute aud ramie so as to save millions to the coun- 
try, by establishivg new industries, and thus giving employment to large 
numbers of people. 


By Emile Lefranc 
Published by the Department of Agriculture. Octavo. Wash- 
Pp. 20. 


Notes on Building in Concrete and Pisé, for the Frontier. Washington. 1873. 

For the information of officers in the Quartermaster’s Department, the 
Secretary of War has caused to be published a pamphlet under the above 
title, which is calculated to be especially useful on the frontier, where bricks 
and other materials cannot readily be obtained. These walls of pisé or of 
earth, when properly made, form an entire mass, and if covered with a fine 
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coat of plaster will endure for Buildings so constructed a hundred 
years ago are to be found in France of a hardness and compactness equal to 
that of ordinary stone. 


ages. 


The method of preparation is extremely simple, 
consists, first, in passing the earth through a sieve to remove stones that 


are larger than a common hazel-nut, then moistening it 


and turn it 
over with a shovel until it acquires a proper consistence. It is next put int 
a frame or movable box and forced down and beaten with a rammer. When 


perfectly dry, and not until then, the walls may be covered with plaster ; 

experience showing that, in an ordinary climate, walls of a thickness of 

13 to 20 iuches, finished about the beginning of May, are satticiently dry for 

plastering in October. 

United States Geolegical Survey of the Territories. P. V. Hayden, United States Geo- 
legist in charge. Misecllaneous Publications—No. 5 
Photegraphs of the Umted States Geological 
years 1869 to 1873 inc'usive. 

| Washington, 1874. 


The addition of a photographer, supplied with suitable apparatus, is now 


Descriptive Catal 
Survey of the 


gue of the 
for the 


pp. & 


Territories, 


William H. Jackson, Photog apher. Svo, 


considered indispensable to all Government expeditions of the first class, and 
the number of negatives accumulated in Washington as the result of the 
labors of Prof. Hayden, Lieut. Wheeler, Major Powell, Clarence King, 
modore Selfridge, Commander Lull, the United States Fish Commussion, ete 
has become really enormous. 


Com- 
me 
Many of these are 11 by 4 inches in dimen 
while the stereoscopic views are almost count 
The peculiarities of a country and of its human and other inhabitants 
can thus be exhibited in a very satisfactory manner, 1 Whole forms a 
series of illustrations of wonderful It tted 
that no provision is made by Government tor the publication of these pictures, 


sion, and some of smaller size ; 


less. 


and tl 


interest. is greatly to be regre 
so that they may be acquired by those who wish for them at a reasonable 


price. They 


are now to be had only by special favor of the heads of the 


Departments, and a complete series cannot be obtained without great 
diticulty. A few sets might be distributed gratuitously to public institu 


tions, others sold singly or collectively to individuals, at cost price. [tis 


quite safe to say that the series of large plates amounts to over a thousand, 
while of stereoscopic pictures there are two or three times that number. 
Some idea of what has been done by asingle expedition, like that of Prof. 
Hayden, will be gained from the present catalogue; this enumerating 107 
plates 11 inches by 14; 636, 8 by 10; 64, 5 by 8; and 718 stereoscopic, with 


a separate collection of nearly a thousand portraits of Indians. The 
regions covered by these pictures are the vicivity of Great Salt Lake, 


the Union Pacific Railroad, the Black Hills of Wyoming, the 
Terres, Fort Bridger, the Uintah Mountains, the Green River, the Geyser 
Basius of the Yellowstone, avd other points in Idaho and Montana, the 
mountains of Colorado Territory, ete. Mr. Jackson is not only an artist 
but proved himself a capital mountaineer. A selection of the best of his 
views in the Rocky Mountains of Colorado and the Yellowstone National 
Park, together with picked views from Seltridge’s Darien Expedition and 
from the cafions of the Colorado River, can be procured at the 
ment of Messrs, E. & H. T. Anthony in this city. 
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Alexander. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, 
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ARPER'S CATALOGUE, ‘The at- 
tention of those designing to form libraries, or 
increase their Literary Collections, is respect- 

fully invited to Harper's Catalogue, which comprises @ 
large proportion of the standard and most esteemed 
works in Eneli h Literature—comprehending over 
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Libro rans, who may not have access to a trustworthy 
guide in forming the true estimate of literary productions, 
will tind this Catalogue especially valuable tor reference. 

rhe Catalogue is arranged alphabeticaily by the auth- 
ors’ names, anonymous works by their titles, The index 


By Mrs. 


Who Ireaks, Pays.’ 


is arranged by the titks of the books, besides having nu- 
merous apprepriate heacs, each general head being fol- 
lowed bv the titles of all works on that subject. 
Harper's Catalogue sent by mail on Sry of six cents, 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York 
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THE WEEK IN TRADE AND FINANCE. 
New York, April 7, 1874. 


W°o% EY rates have hardened slightly since our last report; the terms for, 


call-loans to first-class parties, with first-class pledges, are now 4 to 5 
per cent. The rates to stock-dealers, brokers, and bank customers, with 
“ miscellaneous” collaterals, are 6 to 7 per cent.; and mercantile paper is 
discounted, according to character and names, at 6 to 8 percent. There 
is evidently more withdrawal from bank vaults for use in business over a 
wide range of country, and at the same time a diminishing line of deposits, 
which supply is also diverted into the hands of laborers and others who are 
getting ready for spring operations. The movement, as reflected by the New 
York associated banks, shows, when compared with the previous week : 


i St «isp cctnadintenrds sen sdnnuessedenetsbiubbtusthanmecukenseuen + 936,200 
Decrease in Specie.... baka eee eat ndkdsdnecdedesess avubunnches sakende aac 
Decrease in Greenhacks........ ere Er RC ee Ty eer 


SOR EOE Ae a ee EE Te RTT ee Ee , 39500 
NN te SI, cae sod nxddne ok5bdeeeudde chedee Maeeeetaweadsawaeeae~ hone 78,200 


an.) when compared with last year, same period, as follows: 


April 5, °73. April 4, °74. {March 28, ‘74. 





ND HG i cnddcscavicnaniabes $71,285,000 $69, 225.000 $69 235,000 
avhdvnadenhoaes 16,729,200 17,254,000 17,254,000 

BES cb6s doebckbaeanewectane $88,014,200 $86,489,000 ” $86,489,000 
OL nthe cbs Kaeehdhe esse censneaeae 273,198 .800 294,118,700 286,177,500 
PR codsda acsekee. seeecuccs 15,664,490 24 045,600 25.439°! 300 
PERC 34,940,500 56,983,100 60,585,100 
I, cod1avecUsyedcesacnunvents 187,687,000 237,491,400 239 730,900 
Rv idereses’ 4occnbbudemibe 27,715,800 26,804,600 26,726,400 


The increase in loans, as explained above, is a healthy indication of vreat- 
er activity in internal iudustry and trade ; the specie is gradually finding its 
way back to the Treasury for customs, the greenbacks to the country banks 
for requisite reserves ; and the deposits are withheld by the interior banks 
for like reasons. The bill passed by the Senate attempting to prohibit the 
payment of interest on the reserves of country banks deposited in the large 
cities would, of itself, be easily circumvented, and is not, to that extent, a 
disturbing element of the future of our money market; but the clause re- 
quiring at least 75 per cent. of their reserves to be kept in their own bank 
vaults, together with 25 per cent. of their gold interest received from bonds 
deposited for cireulation, is more noticeable, and, so far as it goes, will tend 
to keep the rates for money more equable; or, in other words, will not tend 
to produce quite such a plethora of country money at ove season, nor such 
an extreme searcity at others. A 7 per cent. market for money here is ac- 
knowledged to be the most salutary for general business. 
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Government bonds, in sympathy with gold, maintain about the same 
range of prices as last week. No new loans are now, it seems, likely to be 
made; the legal-tenders are not to be funded for awhile at least. It is 
doubted if the plans proposed in some of the pending measures to negotiate 
a new loan for the coin with which to resume specie payments would accom- 
plish the object, as the proceeds of the new loan would be reabsorbed as 
soon as set free from the Treasury by the sale in our markets of old and new 
bonds, national and corporate, and the gold be quietly withdrawn from the 
country. The following are the latest prices : 
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In railroad bonds there has been fair business doing. The dealings at 
the Stock Exchange have shown a steady increase in the variety and aggre- 
gate amounts changing hands. The older trunk lines, the popular Western 
and Pacific Railroad bonds, are firm in price. The defaulted bonds are 
rather lower, in consequence, it is supposed, of the risk of litigation for the 
control of the reads. The following are the quotations and sales of the 
Pacific Railroad mortgages : 


Quotations, Sales. 
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Stocks have declined rather than otherwise; and the business of the week 
has been unusually light, in view of the important action on the cur- 
rency. The public seem to have taken leave of the Wall-Street specula- 
tions at present. Western Union, Pacific Mail, Union Pacific, Erie, and 
Northwest—all speculative shares—have been most prominently dealt in. 
The whole list is remarkably dull; and street and counter business is less 
than is common at this season. 

The following shows the highest and lowest sales of the leading stocks at 
the Stock staiahed for the week ending sisiiiiais nur 4, 1974: 





Monday. Tuesday. Wed’day. Thursday! Friday. Saturday | Sates. 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL. | We are now Manufacturing, and it can be obtained of | Now ready, and will be sent. free of charge, on applica- 


Grocers Everywhere, 


ACAHOUT DES ARABES, which 


is pronounced by competent judges superior to 
any yet offered the public, either by foreign or or 


Racahout is composed of the | pare STANDARD, AND VALUABLE ENGLISH 


§ BANKING-HOUSE OF FISK & HATCH, 


No. 5 Nassau Street, New York. 
domestic manufacturers. 


tion, 


RICED AND DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOGUE NO. 47 


We buy and sell Government Bonds and Gold 
at current market rates; buy Gold Coupons; 
buy and sell Stocks and Bonds at the Stock 
Exchange on commission for cash; receive De- 
posits, and allow interest at the rate of four per 
cent.; make collections, and transact a general 
banking and financial business. 

We also deal in the CenTraL Paciric and 
WesTERN Paciric Gotp Bonps, which, at 
present prices, are very desirable for investment. 

We are also selling the CENTRAL PACIFIC 
Gop Six per Cent. LAND Bonps at 85 and 
accrued interest, secured by first mortgage on 
nearly 12,000,000 acres of land in California, Ne- 
vada, and Utah. 


FISK & HATCH. 





best nutritive and restoring substances. It is a favorite 
breakfast beverage for ladies and young persons, to whom 
it gives Freshness and Embonpoint. It is especially de- 
sirable for Nervous people, or those afflicted with weak 
stomachs. 

Ask for W. Baker & Co.'s, and take no other; your 


grocer can get it if he will. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass., 
ESTABLISHED 1780, 


Manufacturers of the celebrated Baker’s Chocolate, 
Cocoa and Broma Preparation, and finest Vanilla 
Chocolate. 


ONALDSON BROTHERS, 

Steam Lithographic Printers, 56, 58, and 60 Park 

; Street (One Block from Centre Street) New York, 
Orders for Bonds, Certificates of Stock, Insurance Poli- 
cies, Checks Drafts, Letter and Note Headi , and 
Commercial Blanks of ever description, — y exe- 
¢e prices. 








cuted, in the highest style of the Art, at reasonab 
Designs and Estimates furnished. P.O. Box 2791. 


AND FOREIGN 


BOOKS 


(OLD AND NEW), 
Which we offer at most reasonable rates. 





A. DENHAM & CO., Importers and Publishers, 
17 Murray Street (near Broadway), New York. 





ONTRIBUTIONS TO SOLAR 
PHYSICS. 


BY J. NORMAN LOCKYER, F.R.S. 
PROFUSELY, ILLUSTRATED. 


Price $10. 
MACMILLAN & CO., 
38 Bleecker Street, New York. 





